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Week Ending Friday, March 15, 1991 


Interview With Middle Eastern 
Journalists 


March 8, 1991 


The President. 1 wanted to just say a 
word of welcome to you all, and be glad to 
thank you for coming all this way. I think 
the best thing is just to go ahead and start, 
though I might say at the beginning that 
the coalition that was put together to stand 
up against the aggression has been, in my 
view, historic. There were a lot of predic- 
tions early on that one or another country 
would pull away or that it would fracture in 
some—and you come to me on a day when 
I have great gratitude in my heart to the 
leaders of the coalition countries—well, I 
guess all the countries from which you’ve 
come having had forces there—Morocco, of 
course, in a special role, not a part of the 
coalition per se but nevertheless in the de- 
fense of Saudi Arabia, having some soldiers 
on the ground. That’s a distinction that I 
wanted to say to you, sir, we understand 
and respect. 

But in any event, those forces that did 
end up in the battle did very well. There 
were predictions that some might not want 
to engage in the battle, and they did, and so 
we are very grateful. And I keep saying two 
things: One, this is not a U.S. effort by itself. 
And secondly, our argument was never 
with the people of Iraq; it was with Saddam 
Hussein [President of Iraq]. 

I make this point because the Iraqis tried 
to make it them—I mean “them” including 
all Arabs—against the United States. And I 
will resist that until time immemorial. Be- 
cause there’s a feeling of gratitude and af- 
fection to the Arab world because so many 
there stood with us against this evil. But 
now, look, I came to answer your questions, 
and I'll try to do so. 

Who wants to go first? 


Security in the Persian Gulf 


Q. Sir, my colleagues have elected that I 
speak first. I would like to take the opportu- 
nity to thank you personally, the adminis- 


tration and this great country and people, 
for what you have done. I believe this is an 
historical stand. And as our Ambassador has 
said, you will go into history as a great 
leader and a great man. 

Sir, my first question is, the coalition has 
won the war, and I believe we have a great 
battle ahead of us, that is, to win the peace. 
What kind of arrangement do you foresee 
the United States, the coalition, and the 
Gulf States and, of course, the Arabs would 
have for security arrangements within the 
Gulf States and the Arab States? 

The President. 1 think this is a time, as 
Abraham Lincoln once said in our history, 
to think anew. And we are starting to think 
anew by dispatching our Secretary of State 
[James A. Baker III] to the region. There 
will not be a United States plan to bring 
peace to Lebanon, to the Gulf, or to the 
Israeli-Palestine question. There will not be 
a single, sole U.S. plan. We want to be an 
instrumental part of it. We think, given 
what’s happened in the Gulf, perhaps we 
have more credibility to be a part of it. 
When I spoke at our meeting to the joint 
session of Congress the other day, I spoke 
about our interest in being a catalyst for 
peace. And that’s what Baker is out there to 
do. 

I would love to think that the day would 
come when the Israeli-Arab world hostility 
could end. And that’s going to take compro- 
mise on both sides. We are very openmind- 
ed as to how that should be brought about. 
When I talked about territory for peace, 
that wasn’t exactly a new statement. We 
have been proponents of Resolutions 242 
and 338 for a long time, and so have other 
countries, many other countries—I’d say 
most every country, but then some have 
pulled away from them. So, we’re going to 
push, after consultation, in trying to get 
common ground with our coalition partners 
and then with Israel and others, to push on 
all three fronts. 

Obviously, the security in the Gulf is 
quite different. I will repeat—I don’t want 
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to lecture here, but I will repeat that we 
are not interested in a longterm ground 
troop presence. The Iranians, for example, 
are accusing us, or—not accusing us but are 
very much concerned about that. So are 
others. And we would be playing right into 
the hands of our critics if we sent a signal 
that we wanted to leave a sizable U.S. force 
on the ground out there. We don’t. Our 
families want them home. 

But on the other hand, I spelled out the 
other day some security requirements for 
the Gulf and what we think might be new 
arrangements that will provide for a more 
stable and more secure Gulf. Lebanon, 
again, and the Israeli question—these will 
be evolved after the Baker consultations. 

Q. Mr. President, President Mubarak [of 
Egypt] has called once again for a Middle 
East, including Israel, free of weapons of 
mass destruction. Do you agree with this 
initiative and other proposals for the limita- 
tion of arms shipments to the region, in- 
cluding Israel? 

The President. You heard me speak on 
proliferation. I don’t think you’re going to 
disarm Egypt, Israel, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, 
Syria—anybody. I think that’s idealistic. I’m 
not implying that that—what my dear 
friend Hosni Mubarak is saying. But I would 
like to think that out of all this we could 
have a vastly reduced flow of arms to this 
troubled corner of the world. 

We have been very much concerned 
about these shipments. In some places 
we've been involved in them—to many of 
the countries right here in which your 
papers are located and Israel. But when I 
made this pitch for nonproliferation the 
other day, it is something that again we 
want to talk about within this whole con- 
cept of security and stability, not of just the 
Gulf region but of the other parts of the 
Middle East as well. 

So, I’m not certain how we'll come 
down—what the final arrangements will be, 
but we are very openminded about talking 
and then doing what we say after we talk, 
in terms of fewer weapons going into the 
area. 

Q. Mr. President, do you foresee any 
future—for role for Iraq and Iran in the 
security arrangement? 

The President. Roles for Iraq and Iran? 
Well, in the first place, we never have felt 
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that it was in the interest of the Gulf or 
certainly of the United States to create a 
vacuum in Iraq. And we have not wanted 
an unstable Iraq. Iraq has a job to do of 
reconstruction. And what they ought to do 
is have a government that will signal to the 
rest of the world that they want to live 
within their own borders, that they are re- 
nouncing aggression—and indeed, they did 
renounce the annexation of what they used 
to arrogantly refer to as Province 19. 

So, they’ve got to send the signal to the 
world that they want to live within what 
we call the family of peace-loving nations. 
That is difficult, very candidly, for us. And 
one of the things Baker will talk about with 
our partners is whether it’s difficult for 
them if Saddam Hussein remains in power. 
So, Iraq we want to see stable, living within 
its own borders with respect for its neigh- 
bors, renouncing its so-called claim to 
Kuwait, and yes, being an important part of 
the area. 

Iraq can be a very well-to-do country if 
they’d spend their money on helping their 
own people and not on arms and bullying 
the neighborhood, which they tried to do 
until they got into the war with Iran. Then 
the man changed his spots momentarily. 
Then when that war was over, he showed 
his arrogance and bullying again by going 
after Kuwait. 

So, the best answer, as we see it—and 
again, with respect for our partners, I want 
to know exactly what they think—but is for 
Iraq to live in its borders, and then it can 
regain the respect that they deserve. 
They’ve got a proud history. They’ve got 
culture. They’ve got religious traditions and 
all. So, we’re open to that. But it’s going to 
be difficult under the status quo. 

On Iran, we’ve had very strained rela- 
tions with Iran. I have publicly said, and I'll 
repeat it—this is a unique chance to repeat 
it here—we want better relations with Iran. 
We have no animosity. There’s a lot of feel- 
ing in our country about our hostages and 
about the Embassy, and there’s teelings in 
Iran about the shooting down, which was 
pure accident, of the airbus and all of this. 
But sometimes when you have deep divi- 
sions it takes a little more time. So, we’re 
not pressing Iran on bilateral relations. 
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But Iran is a big country. I don’t think 
they should be treated forever as enemies 
by all the countries out in the GCC [Gulf 
Cooperation Council] countries or others. 
And I don’t think, as I listen carefully to our 
friends in the Gulf—I think there’s an evo- 
lution process here towards Iran. And as 
Iran moves to what I hope will be a more 
moderate or a less radical role, I think that 
the other countries in the area will wel- 
come them back. 

But they’re an important country and 
they’ve got a self-respect. And so, we’d like 
to find ways to recognize that—of self-re- 
spect and their own sovereignty, of course. 
But we’ve got some bilateral problems. 

So, I think both of them, being of their 
size, of their potential—economic poten- 
tial—of their historic standing, have key 
roles to play in a secure and stable Gulf. 
But again, it’s got to evolve—how that will 
work, I mean, what mechanics are worked 
out. Will there be an Arab peacekeeping 
force there, and can that be presented to all 
the countries as no threat to them, but as a 
guarantee of the security of other coun- 
tries? 

So, we want this—remember in the early 
days of all this, talk about “Arab solution,”— 
King Hussein [of Jordan] kept talking about 
we want an Arab solution. And they had 
meetings and others saying Arab—and we 
understood that. We don’t want a Yankee 
solution to the Middle East. [Laughter] I 
mean, that’s not what we want. 

So, here’s a chance now for our friends in 
the Arab world—and there are many, and I 
hope there are more than when all this 
started—to say, look, here’s where we 
should carry the ball. Here’s the place we 
should have the lead. And then we stand 
there with our, I would say, “conviction” 
backed up by perhaps a naval presence that 
I mentioned coming up and down the Gulf. 
It has helped with stability. And I see it as 
that kind of partnership in the future. But 
with no rancor in my heart about Iran, no 
rancor about the people of Iraq. 

So, when I get up and say that here, I’m 
not just making it up. Because we hurt, we 
ache when we see a child that doesn’t have 
enough food, or water that’s contaminated, 
or something of that nature. And I think 
people in Saudi, Kuwait, Morocco—they 


feel the same thing when they see an Iraqi 
child. 

So, we’ve got to approach it in a magnan- 
imous, compassionate way. But let our Arab 
friends stand out there and say: Here’s what 
we recommend. Here’s what we're pre- 
pared to do. And then have us willing to 
put our military and whatever they want 
behind this effort. 

So, that one is easier, it seems to me—the 
Gulf security, including Iran and Iraqg—than 
perhaps Lebanon and the Palestine ques- 
tion as it relates to Israel. 

I’m going on too long, but I want to make 
a point that we’ve been very disappointed 
in the PLO here. I mean, the PLO was 
anointed at Rabat years ago as the sole 
spokesmen in all of this, and they’ve been 
disappointing. They’ve moved way over too 
far in support of Saddam Hussein. They 
took a bet—they bet this coalition wouldn’t 
hold, and they bet the United States would 
not do what we did. And the guy bet 
wrong. 

Here was a man [Yasser Arafat, leader of 
the Palestine Liberation Organization] that, 
in spite of the recent terrorist acts, had 
some standing in this country. I don’t know 
how it is in the rest of the world, but he’s 
lost that standing here. And that isn’t to 
mean that we say to everybody that was 
sympathetic to the PLO, hey, you’re bad 
guys; that’s not it. But they’ve been dimin- 
ished by this. 

So, their role in the security, at least for 
now, in my view, has been diminished be- 
cause they bet on the wrong horse for the 
wrong reasons, the wrong motives. I mean, 
they did not stand up and condemn that 
aggression. And I think it has hurt some of 
the Palestinians in Kuwait who had been 
treated very well there. And then when the 
Kuwait thing happens, a lot of the Palestin- 
ians sided with the Iraqi invaders. Well, this 
didn’t help their image around the United 
States. I can only speak for our country. 


Palestinians 


Q. What do you mean by political rights 
to Palestinian people in your speech? 

The President. About political rights? 
Listen, there will not be peace until the 
whole question of where the Palestinians 
have a right to be is taken care of. And 
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some say “state.” It’s not been our position 
in favor of the state, and there we differ 
with many of our Arab friends. But the 
question is, get the Palestine question re- 
solved. And obviously, the framework has 
got to be the action taken by the United 
Nations. Or at least, that doesn’t have to be 
the only answer, but that’s some common 
ground there. That’s something that Israel 
agreed to, that’s something that Arab States 
agreed to, and is subject to a lot of interpre- 
tation problems. But there is a common 
place to start from. But there’s got to be 
discussions. We can’t have state of war for- 
ever and ever. I mean, we’re in kind of a 
healing mode now. I'd like to heal some 
wounds. I’d like to be a catalyst that can 
help overcome old enmities. 

Now, maybe that’s too idealistic, but even 
if he can’t do that, there has got to be a 
resolution of the Palestine question. And we 
know it, and we feel strongly about it, and 
we're prepared to play a useful role. But as 
I say, people are going to have to move on 
all sides of this question. The status quo 
ain’t going to get the job done. 

Q. You had a talk with the PLO; are you 
willing to resume the talks? 

The President. 1 wouldn’t say right now. 
They’re coming at us at the wrong time. I 
don’t think they’ve requested that. They 
were broken off because, as you recall, 
some terrorists—what we call terrorism— 
they were calling it something else. But I 
think I would be very—and I’m one who 
wanted to keep those talks going and did as 
long as we could. But to me, they’ve lost 
credibility. They’ve lost credibility with this 
office right here. And the reason they have 
is because they behaved very badly to those 
of their own fundamental faith. 

That’s not all PLO people; I’m sure there 
are some good people there. But their lead- 
ership betrayed their friends and got in 
with the wrong side. And it’s going to take 
some time. So, I’m not in any rush to do 
that at all. 


Environmental Damage 


Q. Sir, excuse me. I have two points. The 
first is the immediate problems we are 
facing, and the other one is a medium-term. 
The first one is the environment. Now we 
have oil spillage and this fire. 
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The second one, sir, I am speaking—I 
think the medium-range sort of problems in 
our region, to my mind, is democracy and 
development. What’s your. 

The President. Okay. First, the environ- 
ment. I have been surprised that in this 
country there has not been more of a high- 
lighted moral outrage. I feel a moral out- 
rage here. I feel that what he has done, 
laying waste to the assets of Kuwait, is 
brutal environmental terrorism. There is no 
excuse for it. There is no rationale for it. It 
is simply what we call the scorched earth 
policy, as he left. That is unacceptable. 

I think world judgment is going to take a 
while to mature in this regard. People here 
hate it, but there isn’t that visceral feeling 
about what this man has done. As time goes 
by and the shooting has stopped—thank 
God—and people come back into Kuwait as 
they are—thank heavens—I think people 
are more and more going to be outraged by 
it. 

One of the reasons that we insisted on 
accountability and on one of the U.N. reso- 
lutions that called for compensation was be- 
cause we felt so strengly about the environ- 
mental degradation. And Kuwait is entitled 
to compensation for this kind of environ- 
mental terrorism. And so are others who 
might be affected by that spill. 

So, one, we’re very much concerned 
about it, and I think it’s going to be a focal 
point. It hasn’t yet been as much as I 
thought it would be—a» focal point for indig- 
nation against this laying to waste, reckless 
laying to waste, of another country. 

What was your second point? 


Democracy and Regional Development 


Q. Democracy and development. 

The President. Of course, the United 
States—you know, we’re for democracy. 
Obviously, the more democratic processes 
that are put into effect in whatever coun- 
try, we rejoice in that. That’s been the his- 
tory of our country. We’re not trying to 
dictate to some country how to do its inter- 
nal affairs. But the more compatible the 
values, the better it is for the future. We 
urge as much democratic process as possible 
in the area and in all areas. 

So, we just stand as a beacon, we think, 
for democracy, and we will continue to try 
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to do it. As you know, halfway around the 
world I was criticized for not standing 
stronger for democracy in China. I thought 
I stood very strongly for it. But there’s a 
balance here between expressing your own 
convictions about your own values and 
having respect for problems that others 
have. 

So, on development, I think the resources 
are there. And if those resources can be 
turned to peaceful means, so not only a 
country that has valued peace—take 
Kuwait—but it has had to worry about 
whether it would be aggressed against or 
whether its neighbors were going to do 
something. 

But if we can get this new order out 
there, then I think the means are there for 
the development of the entire region. But it 
isn’t going to be done with the barrel of the 
gun. And you can’t say to Saudi Arabia, to 
Kuwait, “Hey, trust me, all is well, throw 
down your arms,” as long as you have a 
situation in the Gulf that’s unstable. 


Middle East Economic Development 


Q. Well, Mr. President, one of the main 
reasons of instability in the region, original- 
ly in the Mideast, is the big gap between 
the rich and the poor countries. And re- 
cently, after the Gulf war, there have been 
many ideas proposed to tackle this problem. 
And I think Secretary Baker—he once men- 
tioned a sort of new international develop- 
ment bank for the Middle East or some- 
thing like that. What are your ideas, Mr. 
President—I mean the U.S. ideas to deal 
with this problem? 

The President. 1 don’t want to try to pre- 
empt the Baker trip. He’s going out there 
to discuss economic development. And 
there are a lot of resources in the area. 
People look at the United States and say, 
hey, there’s a lot of resources in the United 
States, too. And there are. But when we 
tried to assist Egypt with its rather substan- 
tial debt to the United States, you know I 
came under great attack here: Hey, wait a 
minute, what the hell are you doing worry- 
ing about Egypt’s debt? What about Iowa 
and Kansas and Texas and other places in 
our own country? What about our budget 
deficit of hundreds of billions of dollars? 

So, we are not in a great position to be 
putting ourselves up as the wealthy guy 


that can solve all the problems in other 
areas. But there are discrepancies in wealth 
in the area, just as there are in my own 
country. There are a lot of people here in 
poverty. Some people live very well. The 
same thing is true in the entire Middle 
East. But I think the way to work it out is 
through consultation and through planning 
and through regional answers to it. We 
can’t dictate. We can’t say to a wealthy 
country out there: Hey, you’ve got to spend 
x dollars to help your guy next door. I don’t 
think that’s the way—I mean, that would be 
really resented in that part of the world. 
Just as I would resent it if some wealthy 
countries in other parts, or Europe, for ex- 
ample, started telling me how to take care 
of poverty in the United States. 

So, again I want to fall back on the Baker 
consultations, which will have this economic 
ingredient, this development ingredient as 
part of it. Having said that, I think all of us 
as human beings have to be concerned 
when there’s a lot of inequity. And I feel it 
here. I don’t get given any credit in this 
country for feeling it, but I do. I worry 
about it. And I certainly worry about it in 
other parts. 

But to try to justify aggression on the 
basis of the haves versus the have nots is 
unacceptable. And I don’t think we can 
ever permit that kind of demagogic ration- 
alization to justify the takeover of one coun- 
try by another. And I, to be honest with 
you on that point, I had never considered 
Iraq a have-not country. I’ve considered 
them a country that has tremendous re- 
sources that they splurged on trying to buy 
support with Mercedes-Benzes and arming 
themselves to the teeth so that they could 
bully the neighborhood. Weil, those days 
are over and I’m damn proud that we had a 
part, working with our partners, in putting 
an end to it. I say they’re over—they better 
be over, or Iraq will not have normalized 
relations with this country. I can speak for 
the US. 

Q. No, what I mean, it’s not just to give— 
to help in development, because through 
development, this will have a solution for 
these problems. 

The President. It would be a fantastic 
thing to do. No, excuse me, I wasn’t lectur- 
ing you on the fact that we don’t need de- 
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velopment. I’m simply saying it is some- 
thing that is going to have to be addressed, 
but that we can’t use—we can’t permit one 
neighbor to take over another because he’s 
doing it in the name of have or versus have 
not. But I think there’s a wonderful chance 
now for economic development where one 
country will want to help another. The 
United States has always been in that mode, 
and we'll want to try to help. All I’m saying 
is we're going to need—we’re not going to 
pull back into some sphere of isolation as a 
result of all this. 

But once again, it’s with respect that I 
say, hey, we need some regional answers 
out here. We need some Arab solutions. 
And let us be a part of it, but not try to 
dictate it, is all I’m saying on development 
and on how we handle the inequities of 
wealth versus nonwealth. 


Iraq 
Q. Mr. President, you talked about Iraq 
recently, and you said you are not going to 
pay any penny for rebuilding Irag. What 
about if there is a new government of Iraq? 
The President. What we're willing to do is 


immediately help in a humanitarian way. If 
there’s a hungry child, if there’s a sick 
family, we'll go there today; yesterday, we'll 
be there. We’ve always done that. But as 
you look at the overall reconstruction of 
Iraq, what they need to do is come up with 
a plan where they use their wealth for their 
own reconstruction, and then be able to 
have a good life for their people from there 
on. They can do it. They’ve got enormous 
wealth. 

And if they had a new government that 
had a broad futuristic view, that contained 
the willingness to live at peace with their 
neighbors, throw down these excessive 
arms—what they’ve got left, keep what 
they need for their own internal security— 
guarantee their neighbors they have noth- 
ing to fear from them, then of course we’d 
be willing, in a broad sense through these 
international agencies and others, to be 
helpful in terms of reconstruction. 

But it is not the case where we are going 
to turn around as Uncle Sucker—not Uncle 
Sam but Uncle Sucker—and turn around 
and start sending taxpayer’s money that are 
going to rebuild the arrogance that has led 
to this instability in the first place. And I'll 
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tell you, the American people feel strongly 
about it. And there’s 265 million of us, and 
nobody feels more strongly about it than 
the guy sitting right here. 

We’re not inhumane, but let’s see the 
new government develop. Let’s see them 
give the assurances to their neighbors they 
want to live at peace. Let’s see them show 
the concern for their own people that they 
should have. And that means not spending 
it all on rifles from the Soviet Union or 
tanks, but it’s on trying to help—turn on 
those oil wells, get those going again, and 
help their people. 

That’s my point. That’s what I was trying 
to say the other night. But everything takes 
time, too. This situation needs time. But the 
best thing that could happen is if the kind 
of government you asked about emerges; 
then you’d see whole new attitudes emerge 
in Europe and the United States and every- 
place else. 

Q. What kind of government do you 
think that ought to be? 

The President. One that is compassionate 
and concerned about his own people and 
drops all this arrogance about the neighbor- 
hood. That would be a good place to start. 
And I have known—before the Iran-Iraq 
war I used to wrestle with these problems 
when I was at the United Nations. And 
these guys from other Arab countries have 
come up and told me this man’s a bully. 
He'll walk into a room with other Arab 
leaders and swagger in with his—bullying 
the neighbors. And he had muscle. He had 
arms, when some of them hadn’t gone to 
the arms route. He had an arrogant swag- 
ger that tried to intimidate his Arab neigh- 
bors. 

Then he got into the Iran-Iraq war and 
that changed, because he needed help. So, 
he turned to those against whom he’d been 
arrogant and showed a different side mo- 
mentarily. Then that war ended. And what 
does he do? He brutalizes Kuwait. So, he 
can’t have that kind of an attitude if he 
wants reasonable relations with us. And 
that’s what I’m saying. We tried with Iraq. 
We tried just before the end of the Iran- 
Iraq war to have better relations and to see 
a different side. And what happens? He 
takes over Kuwait, and that was it right 
there. Bang—that’s enough for us. 
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And again, we’re not the ones that are 
trying to dictate to that corner of the world. 
I’ve been out there. I have respect for the 
countries and their cultures and their tradi- 
tions and for their sovereignty. And in this 
office, as long as I’m here, whether we have 
a big country or a small country, we are 
going to respect that. But I don’t respect 
the bullying attitude that resulted now in 
the aggression against Kuwait. 


Relations With Persian Gulf Nations 


Q. Sir, while we are on the point, do you 
envisage more sort of cooperation with the 
GCC themselves on—— 

The President. Yes, I think as much as 
possible. And I think as more of a security 
arrangements as can be arranged for and 
taken over by the GCC, the better it is. It’s 
their neighborhood. We’ve got a stake in it 
for a lot of reasons—economic reasons and 
historic reasons—but absolutely. And the 
more vital the GCC is, the more it can say 
here’s what’s best for the Gulf area, in my 
view, so much the better. And I'll keep 
using this thing here, the telephone, and 
talking to these leaders out there. And 
we're going to keep up good bilateral rela- 
tions with as many countries as possible. 
But the needs are regional—it’s crying out 
for a regional answer to it. 

The complex problems that you ask about 
are a little different. It’s not strictly region- 
al. It’s more global in a sense because it’s 
been so intractable. 

Q. Well, Mr. President—— 

Mr. Fitzwater. We’re going to have to 
break, gentlemen. 

Q. The last question. 

The President. Let me—and then I'll try 
not to lecture you so much. I get all—I’m 
very enthusiastic about this. I remember 
being back as Ambassador at the United 
Nations. And I didn’t know as much about 
diplomacy then, but I became very close to 
the Ambassadors from the Arab world. 

The day I left, they gave a beautiful 
going-away party, in spite of the fact that 
we had stood against them—or at least they 
thought, against them—on some of the 
Israel questions. Ill never forget it. And Bi- 
shara [Abdulla Yacoub Bishara], who is the 
head of the GCC—he was the Kuwait Am- 
bassador at that time. Through not only 
contact with him but remember the guy 


Baroody [Jamil Murad Baroody, former 
Saudi Ambassador to the U.N.}—really Leb- 
anese—and they became close friends, and 
they taught me a lot about the individual 
traditions of the countries. Abdel Meguid 
[Egyptian Foreign Minister] was my col- 
league at the U.N. So, when I sit down and 
talk to Mubarak I’ve been conditioned and 
sensitized by these friends of mine in that 
area. And I want to reflect my feeling about 
these countries through how we conduct 
ourselves. 

One of the things that made it easier for 
us to commit an enormous amount of treas- 
ure and risk a lot of human life was that we 
feel this area and its importance more than, 
I think, perhaps some of my predecessors. 
That doesn’t mean we’re not going to have 
fights with representatives from the various 
countries represented here. But we don’t 
want to do it out of neglect or out of failing 
to understand the intense pride of the 
region. 

Now, what was the question? 

Q. Sir, I do think that everybody in 
Kuwait and a lot of people in the GCC and 
their countries look to Mr. George Bush as a 
great man. And this is the first time in his- 
tory I have seen so many articles about the 
United States, about Mr. George Bush being 
published not clandestinely like you were 
before, but now everything is open. What 
kind of relations do you envisage between 
this country and the Gulf GCC? 

The President. Well, again, I think it has 
to be one of mutual respect. I think it has to 
be one who fiercely recognizes and is will- 
ing to defend the territorial integrity of the 
country. I think it has to be one where 
we're forward-leaning on the peace process 
as it relates to Israel and Palestine. Because 
in these countries, no matter how good our 
bilateral relations, there’s this feeling—hey, 
you ought to be doing more about that 
question. 

I see it as one where we will be tested by 
whether I am willing to do what we've said, 
be a catalyst for peace not just in the Gulf 
but up into Lebanon and down into the 
Israeli-Palestine question. 

But what I hope will happen is that be- 
cause of the commitment we made, after 
great consultation—in your country’s case, 
the Amir [Jabir al-Ahmad al-Jabir al-Sabah 
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of Kuwait]; the case of the Kingdom [of 
Saudi Arabia], with King Fahd himself; a 
close relationship with Mubarak—I hope 
that the United States will—and I think it is 
true in Morocco, although we had a little 
different standing for Morocco in this—I 
hope that there will be a recognition that 
we're credible friends. And this is an impor- 
tant point, that we have credibility. When 
we say we'll do something, we'll do it, we 
mean it. 

And that is an important point as to how 
the U.S. interacts with the Middle East 
from now on, it seems to me. If they say 
they’re going to do what they say they'll do, 
I think that is important. I think a lot of lip 
service was given to that point, but for vari- 
ous reasons, including global reasons—Viet- 
nam. People would—‘“Look, hey, do they 
really mean this? Are they really going to 
follow through?” And I think that our credi- 
bility should be such in the area that we 
can work closely now as credible allies, 
credible friends. 


New World Order 


Q. Mr. President, the Gulf war is the first 
of its kind to take place in the context of 
the new world order. How did the new 
world order influence the way the world 
dealt with this crisis? And what is the main 
lesson learned from the Gulf war? 

The President. The new world order said 
that a lot of countries—disparate back- 
grounds, with differences—can come to- 
gether, standing for a common principle, 
and that principle is: You don’t take over 
another country by force. So, the new 
world order, to the degree it’s emerged, so 
far, has been enhanced by this single con- 
cept that we’re going to unite, no matter 
what other differences we may have had, 
what the bilateral problems may have been, 
and we’re going to stand up against aggres- 
sion. 

It was enhanced by a more viable United 
Nations, a United Nations where the big 
powers didn’t automatically go against each 
other. In the cold war days, we’d say this is 
black and the Soviets would say, hey, that’s 
white. And you’d have a veto, and nothing 
would happen. And the peacekeeping 
dreams of the founders of the U.N. were 
dashed. 
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So, part of this new world order has been 
moved forward by a United Nations that 
functioned. We might have still been able 
to stand up and come to the assistance of 
Kuwait—the United States. I might have 
said to hell with them, it’s right and wrong, 
it’s good and evil, he’s evil, our cause is 
right; and without the United Nations, sent 
a considerable force to help. But it was an 
enhanced—it is far better to have this col- 
lective action where the world—not just the 
Security Council but the whole General As- 
sembly stood up and condemned it. 

So, part of it is these more viable interna- 
tional organizations. And that is where we 
are now. Then how we build on it is the 
questions that will be coming up, trying to 
give our share of the answers when Jim 
Baker comes back from these consultations. 

Q. And what is the lesson which we 
learned from this crisis? 

The President. Well, the one key lesson is: 
Aggression will not stand. You don’t bully 
your neighbor. You don’t swagger around 
the neighborhood with an arrogance and 
back it up by overwhelming force without 
paying a price. Same thing you learned in 
the school yard when you were over there 
in Egypt. One guy came out and tried to 
beat the hell out of you when you're in the 
third grade, and you’d wait for a while, and 
then somebody would hit him and he’d go 
back into his shell and he wouldn't do it 
again. And that is what happened in this 
case. Same thing. 

Q. Mr. President, I am too greedy. I want 
to make two questions. 

The President. You've got it. [Laughter] 
They have another way of doing it over 
here, saying “and a followup,” you know. 
They'll ask you something unrelated and 
call it a followup so they can get two. 


Syria-U.S. Relations 


Q. You made a step toward Syria and a 
good—relationship with them. How do you 
see now the relation between the United 
States and Syria regarding Lebanon, espe- 
cially? 

The President. We've had some differ- 
ences with Syria that we have spoken very 
frankly about regarding terrorism and other 
things. I think that because we were able to 
work together with Syria here and we did 
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this—there was a lot of advice coming from 
other coalition partners that encouraged me 
to take additional steps toward Syria. Be- 
cause of that, I think we have a much 
better chance to work with them toward 
peace in Lebanon. 

Syria has interests there. We’re not saying 
they have no interests there. But these Taif 
accords are still valid, and the steps that the 
Arab leaders took there in terms of getting 
all forces out and democratization or better 
representation in the government inside 
Lebanon, those are good things. 

But : think the key point to your question 
is, because we worked together on this one 
problem over here—the Gulf—and some 
doubts about each other were kind of laid 
to rest, we have a chance now to work 
toward the solution of other problems. And, 
you know, they are very—we have said 
very intractable on the Israeli question, and 
they have said we have been overly one- 
sided. At least we’re talking and at least 
they did what they said they’d do, and we 
did what we said we’d do. 

And so, I think in terms of Lebanon, 
we've got a window—we’ve got a big door 
we can walk in, not a window but a door 
where we can openly discuss things in a 
much better way. I krow I feel that way 
about relations there. I think our Secretary 
of State does. And still, I don’t want to sug- 
gest we have no problems with Syria or any 
other country. But we can talk about them 
more frankly without the door being 
slammed. And that can help Lebanon, that 
can help it. 


Arab-U.S. Relations 


Q. How do you see, Mr. President, your 
relation with so-called Arabic-solution 
states? 

The President. Good, and better. It de- 
pends who you mean. Morocco was an 
Arab-solution state, and I feel very respect- 
ful of, and friendship toward, His Majesty 
the King [Hassan II]. I mean, that wasn’t 
strained by this. You’ve got a problem if 
you're referring to Jordan. 

Q. The Amman incident. 

The President. Yes, Amman. Let it cool 
down here, calm—take a little time. A little 
hurt feelings out there, disappointment in 
the United States still there—but a recogni- 
tion that a stable Jordan is in everybody’s 


interests. And I don’t want to—I mean, a lot 
of what happened in the Jordan situation 
was aimed not just against the United States 
but some of the other neighbors in the area. 

And when that happens, I’d like to know 
how they feel. I'd like to know how King 
Fahd or Hosni Mubarak feels or how the 
Kuwaitis’ Amir feels about Jordan—and we 
can help. I mean, we’ve had a good rela- 
tionship with the Hashemite King [Hussein 
I]. But ’'ve expressed my public disappoint- 
ment because I think Jordan has swung way 
over on this question. And I’m not saying it 
was all his fault because there were some 
people out there in the streets—and they’re 
still out there yelling about me, personally, 
and the whole United States—obviously I’m 
just this target for that. 

But my view is, hey, we’ve all got to live 
together in peace, so let’s take a little time 
now and sort this one out. We don’t want to 
see a radicalized Jordan, and yet I must 
confess to a certain disappointment in 
terms of how that Jordanian question will— 
I’m disappointed with some of the Jordan 
press, frankly, that did nothing but blame 
everything on the United States. They 
know better than that. And yet they did it. 

But I've learned in life—maybe it’s be- 
cause I’m 66 now—take a little time, let it 
simmer, and then let’s try to put together a 
more peaceful Middle East. 

So, I have no rancor or bitterness. But, 
again, there is an area—let the Arabs work 
their magic out here. You’re talking about 
an Arab solution. Let them come to me and 
say—all of them, including Jordan—here’s 
the way we ought to work together. And 
not us try to dictate, to say to King Fahd, 
hey, you’ve got to do this. He wouldn’t do it 
anyway. He’s a strong-willed person, knows 
the area. 

So, my answer: disappointment. Determi- 
nation to think that one day we'll have a 
better relationship with a country with 
whom we've always had a good relation- 
ship, try to recognize their problems. But 
it’s going to take time. There is some hurt 
here, some hurt in the neighborhood, there 
is some damage to a bilateral relationship. 

Q. Mr. President, what is your message to 
the Arab people? 

The President. A positive signal to the 
Arab people and that our argument has 
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never been with the Arab people, per se. 
And I hope that our participation in this 
coalition and—if I could be slightly—move 
one step forward, our leadership of the coa- 
lition was not aimed against an Arab of any 
kind; it was aimed in favor of a principle. 
And that principle, again: You don’t take 
over your neighbor by force. 

So, I see some demonstrations in various 
countries against my country, and I have a 
hurt about that. I guess every American 
loves to be loved, you know, around the 
world. But it doesn’t work that way. And 
yet, I think some of the accusations by fun- 
damentalists against us are very untrue, and 
I will stand up against them. 

But I think the message, it shouldn’t be 
one of recrimination: “Hey, we remember 
what you said, we’re going to get even.” It 
ought to be: “Look, we tried to stand for 
what we think was decent and right. We 
tried to stand with respect for principles in 
the Arab world. We tried in the targeting of 
Iraq to be respectful of their culture, arche- 
ological, religious, whatever.” And our argu- 
ment isn’t with Islam, our argument isn’. 
with Arabs, and I will stand up against any 
discrimination against Arabs in this country 
publicly, openly. We’ve had groups in here, 
and say, “Damn it, we hurt when you 
hurt.” But what we stood for was something 
positive. And I want to keep trying in every 
way possible to get that message across. 
And it was a positive point about which 
many Arabs can rally. 

And I’m not a student of religion, but I 
don’t find anything in what the principal 
teachings of Islam that put us in contradic- 
tion at all. In fact, the principles are the 
same as what—we have a diverse religious 
culture. But it’s kindness, it’s be good to 
your neighbor, it’s love, and it’s take care of 
children. It’s all these things that—so 
there’s no anti-Islam. There is no anti-Arab. 
Our role is trying to be positive. And when 
it’s said to me the Arab world will turn 
against you, I never believed it for a 
minute. And I don’t have any rancor when 
I see some. But if they assign motives to my 
country that are not correct, then I’m going 
to fight, stand up, and say, wait a minute, 
you're wrong. And we’ve got some healing 
to do, but we also have some convincing to 


do. 
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Q. By the way, Mr. President, one of the 
relatives of the Egyptian soldiers was a 
Christian, and he arrived in Kuwait. 

The President. Yes. 

Q. And President Mubarak ordered a spe- 
cial flight to get him because all the Mos- 
lems were buried in Saudi Arabia. But he’s 
a Christian, he was buried in Egypt, and 
President Mubarak sent up a private flight 
to get him back home. 


Events Prior to the Conflict 


Q. Mr. President, what’s the most difficult 
moment you’ve been through since the 
crisis? 

The President. Well, we had some diffi- 
cult ones internally here. And one of them 
was our press was saying I had not con- 
vinced the American people that what we 
were doing as an administration was right. 
And Marlin [Marlin Fitzwater, Press Secre- 
tary to the President] was in on that, Gen- 
eral Scowcroft [Brent Scowcroft, Assistant 
to the President for National Security Af- 
fairs], Bob Gates [Assistant to the President 
and Deputy for National Security Affairs]}— 
we were all in that together. 

Mr. Scowcroft. And the Congress. 

The President. And then our—I’d say the 
Congress. It was argued I can’t go to war 
without the Congress. And I was saying, I 
have the authority to do this. We had law- 
yers. But once Congress acted affirmatively, 
it became much clearer to the American 
people. And so, that moment as we were 
getting down to a congressional vote was a 
very big one. 

In terms of—I don’t think we ever had 
any real fundamental differences with the 
Arab world once we started—I mean, with 
the coalition. 

I’m probably forgetting something, but I 
can’t remember exactly. 

Q. How about the Soviets? 

The President. The uncertainty of August. 
Well, the Soviets stayed with us at the U.N. 
And so, at the end, when they started 
saying here’s a peace plan, we knew what 
we had to do. And I did not assign to them 
the motives that many of our countrymen 
did, that Gorbachev was playing mischief 
because he was being left out. I really think 
he wanted to stop short of more killing— 
well, I’m going to feel that way. Others 
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disagree with me here. But I don’t think it 
was ever a crisis because we knew what we 
had to do. 

Q. I see. 

The President. Now, if he’d have stood up 
and said, if you do that, we’re going to blast 
you and we're going to lead the Third 
World in opposition—he could have done 
that. 

Q. Right. 

The President. And he didn’t do that. So, 
it could have been a problem, but he con- 
ducted himself in that case very well. He 
tried for peace, what he thought was a fair 
peace, a peace within keeping of the U.N. 
resolution. I was telling him no, it is not, 
President Gorbachev, it is not; stops short, 
there are conditions. And we’ve come a 
long way; we can’t accept conditions. 

But it never got to be—I wouldn’t say 
that one got to be—it had a potential of a 
stumbling block, but it didn’t really get 
there. And then I guess the major, not 
bump in the road but decision on our part 
was, what happens when you commit your 
young people to war? How many are going 
to be killed? There was a picture in Life 
Magazine, 50,000 graves dug. Argument in 
this country used against me was—all of 
us—was body bags. That’s a horrible image 
to people across our country. You’re going 
to put my son in a body bag to fight for a 
country halfway around the world? So, the 
actual commitment of force, whether it was 
first the air, then the ground, from the U.S. 
standpoint was an important decision. 

Again, we knew we had to do this. We’ve 
committed to do this. But the timing pre- 
sented a problem and all of that. But on 
balance, though, it went, I think, fairly 
smoothly. 

Q. It’s over. 

The President. It’s over, thank God. 


Note: The interview began at 10:18 a.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. Partici- 
pants in the interview were Nadir Yata of 
Al-Bayan, Morocco; Said Sonbol of Al- 
Akhbar, Egypt; Mohammed Rumaihi of 
Sawt Al-Kuwait, Kuwait; and Othman AI- 
Omeir of Al-Sharq Al-Awsat, Saudi Arabia. 
The interview was released by the Office of 
the Press Secretary on March 10. A tape was 
not available for verification of the content 
of the interview. 


Remarks at the Ford’s Theatre Gala 
March 10, 1991 


Thank you all very much. Please be 
seated. You know, when Americans get to- 
gether to celebrate country, we sure do it 
right. We sure do it in style. What a mag- 
nificent performance here tonight. 

A lot of marvelous country songs—one I 
like is just a little story of an American 
family. And I know what it feels like for me 
and Barbara here tonight. The music and 
the words and all of these emotions remind 
us of what we truly are, each and every 
one, part of the proud and great American 
family. 

To Andy Andrews I would only say, now 
I know exactly how I will treat with those 
14 grandchildren of mine. [Laughter] 

But tonight America’s family is gathered 
here in America’s theatre. And we all want 
to thank the people, all the people, who 
made this gala possible. Of course, Peatsy 
Hollings and Ann Simpson here, Mary Jane 
Wick, Frankie Hewitt. Her vision brought 
about this theatre’s resurrection, and the 
others are saluting this theatre’s reality 
every year. 

I want to congratulate Bill McSweeney 
for his well-deserved honor. And I want to 
thank Lod Cook of ARCO also, and salute 
some of the country’s special friends who 
are with us tonight. We have the Vice 
President and Mrs. Quayle here tonight. 
We have many members of our Cabinet. 
Perhaps it would not be inappropriate at 
this patriotic moment to single out Secre- 
tary Cheney and, of course, General Powell. 
We might ask them to stand. [Applause] We 
have many distinguished leaders in the 
United States Congress. 

You know, for over 100 years after Lin- 
coln’s assassination this theatre was closed, a 
dark reminder of an American tragedy. But 
tonight shows how this place can come back 
to life as a living symbol of the American 
spirit. And I can’t think of a better theme 
than a celebration of country because it 
means not just country music but also our 
country, the United States of America. 

The incredible feeling here in this theatre 
tonight shows really what I love best about 
country music: It hits all the right chords, 
like caring for your family, having faith in 
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God—Ricky Skaggs’ “Somebody’s Praying” 
said it very well indeed, that part of it— 
songs about people who care for each other 
with the biggest hearts on Earth. 

And country songs are about real people. 
Randy Travis, I must say I love that new 
song about the Points of Light. And—where 
did he go? And I want to thank Don Schlitz 
and Tom Schuyler for doing that. Senator 
Hollings told me this song has real merit, it 
has a real beat. [Laughter] But certainly the 
message does. And I think Don and Tom 
know exactly how to put our feelings into 
words. 

I think that at this moment in our history, 
our family—American family, if you will—is 
closer than it’s ever been. We know who 
made this exhilarating moment possible. I’m 
talking about the men and women that 
serve in the Armed Forces of the United 
States—as Morgan Freeman said, “thou- 
sands of miles from here.” What a wonder- 
ful job they’ve done for all of us. 

It is very, very exciting. And as they 
come home, I expect every family is like 
Barbara’s and mine with the tears coming 
down our faces today and almost every day 
since they started back. But as they come 
home, we’re going to take all the pride and 
the excitement that this country feels and 
give them the biggest welcome home party 
that this country has ever seen. 

And so, thank all of you here tonight, 
each and every one of you, for reminding 
us that we can dream and achieve together. 
A good night, and thanks to all of you. And 
once again, Ricky, someone was praying, 
someone was praying. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:49 p.m. from 
the stage of the theatre. In his remarks, he 
referred to comedian Andy Andrews, who 
performed at the gala; Rita “Peatsy” Hol- 
lings, wife of Senator Ernest Hollings, and 
Ann Simpson, wife of Senator Alan Simp- 
son, general chairmen of “A Festival at 
Ford’s”; Mary Jane Wick, gala chairman; 
Frankie Hewitt and Bill McSweeney, Ford’s 
Theatre executive producer and chairman of 
the board; Lodwrick M. Cook, chairman 
and chief executive officer of ARCO; Gen. 
Colin L. Powell, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff; songwriters Don Schlitz 
and Tom Schuyler; and actor Morgan Free- 
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man, who delivered a tribute to Abraham 
Lincoln. 


Remarks and an Exchange With 
Reporters Prior to Discussions With 
Prime Minister Michel Rocard of 
France 


March 11, 1991 


Q. Mr. Rocard, are the French still press- 
ing for a Middle East conference? 

The Prime Minister. We are pressing for 
a solution. And we think in the Middle East, 
as I think the American authorities in- 
ferred—the President, President Bush, who 
said that last week—the Israelis and Pales- 
tinians have to find an issue. And if the 
international community can contribute to 
create the conditions for their direct meet- 
ing, any type of institution of conference 
would be useful—the heart of the matter, 
the substance, more than the procedure. It 
was proposed once—one. We do hope there 
will be a solution anyway, and I’m sure the 
United States and France will act in a con- 
verging way to permit a solution. 

The President. That I’m certain of. You 
know, one of the great things about this 
recent effort was that we were just solidly 
together. And I think that sent a very 
strong signal to others around the world. 
And I hope you will convey to the Presi- 
dent my thanks and my sentiments of deep 
appreciation on behalf of the American 
people. Because France is a key, terribly 
important country with special knowledge 
and interest in that part of the world. And 
we just came together at the U.N. and else- 
where, and it was a wonderful thing. 

So, carry my thanks back to everybody 
that was involved, please, sir, including 
yourself. 

The Prime Minister. Mr. President, thank 
you very much for those words. We were 
happy to be, again, very close together, as 
we have been in many difficult periods of 
history. But there again, we are very close 
in acting together and having victory to- 
gether. 

The President. That’s right. That’s right. I 
mentioned your distinguished General—my 
French is terrible, but Roquejoffre. 
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The Prime Minister. 
velous. 

The President. Pretty close, pretty close. 
But General Schwarzkopf was very high in 
his praise of him and the way he conducted 
the French forces, led the French forces. 

So, all of that worked out. You remember 
in the very beginning there were all these 
predictions with these different countries, 
that it would be very hard to sort out a 
proper structure for coordinating them. 
And it came fine. 

The Prime Minister. Quite well. 

The President. Probably better coordinat- 
ed than the politicians. 

The Prime Minister. And the idea to— 
soldiers of both countries under the same 
command—— 

The President. Now, we’ve got some busi- 
ness to do, so with all appreciation for this 
interest and concern, thank you very much. 

Helen [Helen Thomas, United Press 
International], you didn’t say a word today. 

Q. Thanks for not answering any ques- 
tions. 

The President. That’s all right. You’re 
welcome. [Laughter] 


Roquejoffre. Mar- 


Note: The exchange began at 10 a.m. in the 
Oval Office at the White House. In his re- 
marks, President Bush referred to President 
Francois Mitterrand of France and Gen. H. 
Norman Schwarzkopf, commander of the 
U.S. forces in the Persian Gulf. 


Remarks Announcing the Proposed 
Comprehensive Violent Crime Control 
Act of 1991 


March 11, 1991 


Thank you all very much for that warm 
welcome. Mr. Vice President and Mr. Attor- 
ney General; and then the State attorneys 
general with whom I just met, so many 
here today; distinguished Members of the 
United States Congress; other law enforce- 
ment officials; and community leaders: 
Really, it is an honor on this occasion to 
welcome you all back to the White House. 

Last week before Congress I saluted a 
group of hometown heroes—the finest 
combat force that this nation has ever as- 


sembled—the brave men and women of the 
United States military. We honored them 
with our cheers, with our prayers, and 
come this summer, I’m looking forward to 
it, because then I think the whole country 
will honor them again with the biggest 4th 
of July since the Liberty Bell first rang. 

But as I said last week, the real way to 
honor them is to welcome them back to an 
America that is worthy of their sacrifice, by 
joining together with Congress to move for- 
ward on the domestic front. 

Last month we launched an innovative 
package designed to assure real opportunity 
for all Americans. And our veterans deserve 
to come home to an America of improved 
schools, better jobs, stronger laws against 
discrimination, increased homeownership, 
and families that are healthy and together. 
And most of all, our veterans deserve to 
come home to an America where it is safe 
to walk the streets. Well, we can’t do that 
before they come home, but we can have 
that on our minds as something we are de- 
termined to do. 

Economic opportunity is impossible for 
citizens who cannot be safe and feel safe in 
their homes, in their schools, in their jobs, 
and yes, their churches. And that’s what I 
mean when I say a most basic civil right is 
quite simply the right to be free from fear. 

Some of you may remember that shortly 
after I took office we met with the 50 AG’s 
at the White House. It was 2 years ago 
almost to the day. And I told you how, a 
few days earlier, I had gone to New York to 
meet the family and friends of Everett 
Hatcher, a brave DEA agent who was 
gunned down in the street. And they told 
me that it used to be unthinkable to shoot a 
cop. But now the culture has changed. And 
when the bad guys hear the word “police,” 
they just turn around and start shooting. I'll 
never forget that conversation. 

Two months later, on that rainy day on 
Capitol Hill, we launched an effort to pass 
our crime legislation, legislation designed to 
help protect our cops by giving them the 
tools they need to get their job done. We 
proposed stiff new penalties for criminals 
using semiautomatic weapons, an improved 
exclusionary rule designed to protect the 
truth and punish the guilty, an habeas 
corpus reform that would stop frivolous ap- 
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peals and ensure that punishment was not 
only just but also swift and certain, and 
most of all, it would have finally given us a 
Federal law to uphold a simple rule of jus- 
tice: Those who kill must be prepared to 
pay with their own life. 

And today, 2 years later, the Congress has 
still failed to act on these critical core provi- 
sions. And today, 2 years later, another 294 
police men and women are dead—294— 
almost 3 times the number of precious 
American lives lost during this entire Gulf 
war. The killings must stop. And it must 
stop now. 

Today, it’s time to stand up and be count- 
ed. It’s time to stand up for what’s right. 
We stood by our troops. And today it’s time 
to stand up for America’s prosecutors and 
police. 

Last week, many of you joined together 
with the Attorney General and me in an 
unprecedented crime summit, America’s 
first. For 3 days, you freely traded ideas, 
insights, suggestions, and support. And 
when I visited that group Tuesday, the 
mood was contagious. It was powerful and 
confident and, most of all, driven by a sense 
of urgency. And so, when it was over, we 
wasted no time: I told Dick Thornburgh 
that we wanted the crime bill ready in final 
form before another week was out. And 
today, 5 days later, we have it here. Of 
course, we had a head start. The truth is, 
the vast majority of these core proposals are 
identical to those that we sent up 2 years 
ago. 

These fundamental, badly needed re- 
forms have been argued over the years. But 
the American people are not clamoring for 
more debate. Today they’re demanding 
action—action to stop violent crime, action 
that translates to a straight up-or-down vote 
on these core commonsense proposals. As I 
said Wednesday night, if our forces could 
win the ground war in 100 hours, surely the 
Congress can pass this legislation in 100 
days. 

Our core proposals have also been 
strengthened by some potent new addi- 
tions. These include new laws to protect 
men and women and children against vio- 
lence and abuse. And most important of all, 
they include tough new laws that will pro- 
tect our people and our police by helping 
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prosecutors put away America’s most vio- 
lent offenders. 

One of the most important of these provi- 
sions recognizes that reducing firearms vio- 
lence must mean exclusionary rule reform. 
I’m not a lawyer, but I put great stock in 
common sense. And it never did make 
sense that, because a policeman has made a 
mistake, a dangerous criminal can get off 
scot-free. 

The Supreme Court has invited legisla- 
tive experimentation with direct action to 
prevent illegal searches and seizures. And 
so, today I am announcing that we are ac- 
cepting that invitation. Our plan would au- 
thorize the Attorney General to develop al- 
ternative administrative sanctions for any 
Federal agent who improperly seizes a gun 
in violation of the fourth Amendment. 
Once these protections were in place, fire- 
arms in serious drug, violent, and certain 
other cases would always be admissible in 
certain Federal cases involving armed 
felons. It is simply intolerable that these 
armed criminals should go free when good 
solid evidence is available. 

Our message is simple: The time to act is 
now. The time to schedule congressional 
hearings is now. The Attorney General is 
ready to testify now. And most of the other 
experts needed are probably right here in 
the East Room now. 

So, looking out here today, I see a group 
of principled, all-American heroes whose 
dedication at home matches that of our 
people overseas. Heroes like Attorney Gen- 
eral Mike Moore of Mississippi, who stood 
with us in the Rose Garden last fall and 
described the terrible ordeal, due to cur- 
rent habeas rules, in which victims and 
their families can never draw the curtains 
on tragic murders and rapes. Heroes like 
Louisiana’s_ district attorney, Richard 
Ieyoub, who called the efforts to gut last 
year’s crime bill a major fraud on the Amer- 
ican people—the one that, for all practical 
purposes, would have shut down the death 
penalty in the 37 States where it now exists. 
Heroes like Dan Lundgren, California’s new 
AG, whose miracle end run in Congress in 
“84 produced some of the most far-reaching 
criminal law reforms in our nation’s history. 

Mike and Richard, we are on a 100-day 
clock. And we hope you and your col- 
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leagues are ready to roll up your sleeves 
again today. And Dan, we’re hoping you 
can lend your magic to the cause once 
more. Because this week marks the anniver- 
sary of the FBI’s 10 Most Wanted List. And 
I’m here to tell you that this new crime bill 
is on America’s most wanted list of pressing 
national business. 

And as I said last fall, America’s prosecu- 
tors will not accept a phony crime bill that 
is tougher on law enforcement than it is on 
criminals. No more loopholes; no more rolls 
of the dice. I urge the Congress to heed the 
voices of our people, our police, our pros- 
ecutors, and help us take back the streets. 
Together, let’s act on this crime bill now. 

Thank you all very, very much for 
coming. Good luck. May God bless our 
country. And now I'll put a signature to 
both of these documents. Thank you very 
much. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:40 a.m. in 
the East Room of the White House. 


Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Proposed Comprehensive Violent 
Crime Control Act of 1991 


March 11, 1991 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit this Administra- 
tion’s primary legislative initiative address- 
ing the continuing threat of violent crime 
in this country. This proposal, entitled the 
“Comprehensive Violent Crime Control Act 
of 1991,” contains a broad spectrum of criti- 
cally needed reforms to the criminal justice 
system, as well as new offenses and penal- 
ties for various acts of life-threatening 
criminal behavior. Also transmitted is a sec- 
tion-by-section analysis. I urge that congres- 
sional action on this initiative be completed 
within the next 100 days. 

The enormous danger posed by violent 
criminals in our midst today is totally unac- 
ceptable. In 1990, more than 20,000 Ameri- 
cans were murdered. Our citizens are right- 
ly demanding that elected officials act with 
resolve to reduce substantially the threat 
violent crime poses to their families and 
communities. The dramatic victory 


achieved by our military forces in the Per- 
sian Gulf serves as a model for what can be 
accomplished by leaders and citizens com- 
mitted to achieving a common goal. It is 
time for all Americans to work together to 
take back the streets and liberate our 
neighborhoods from the tyranny of fear. 

This legislative package is designed to ad- 
dress comprehensively the failures of the 
current criminal justice system. There must 
be a clear understanding on the streets of 
America that anyone who threatens the 
lives of others will be held accountable. To 
this end, it is essential that we have swift 
and certain apprehension, prosecution, and 
incarceration. Too many times, in too many 
cases, criminals go free because the scales of 
justice are unfairly loaded against dedicated 
law enforcement officials. 

The core elements of my proposal are: 


¢ Restoration of the Federal Death Pen- 
alty by establishing constitutionally 
sound procedures and adequate stand- 
ards for imposing Federal death peral- 
ties that are already on the books (in- 
cluding mail bombing and murder of 
Federal officials); and authorizing the 
death penalty for drug kingpins and 
for certain heinous acts such as terror- 
ist murders of American nationals 
abroad, killing of hostages, and murder 
for hire. 
Habeas Corpus Reform to stop the 
often frivolous and repetitive appeals 
that clog our criminal justice system, 
and in many cases effectively nullify 
State death penalties, by limiting the 
ability of Federal and State prisoners to 
file repetitive habeas corpus petitions. 

¢ Exclusionary Rule Reform to limit the 
release of violent criminals due to legal 
technicalities by permitting the use of 
evidence that has been seized by Fed- 
eral or State law enforcement officials 
acting in “good faith,” or a firearm 
seized from dangerous criminals by a 
Federal law enforcement officer. This 
proposal also includes a system for pun- 
ishing Federal officers who violate 
Fourth Amendment standards, as well 
as a means for compensating victims of 
unlawful searches. 
Increased Firearms Offenses and Pen- 
alties including a 10-year mandatory 
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prison term for the use of a semiauto- 
matic firearm in a drug trafficking of- 
fense or violent felony, a 5-year man- 
datory sentence for possession of a fire- 
arm by dangerous felons, new offenses 
involving theft of firearms and smug- 
gling firearms in furtherance of drug 
trafficking or violent crimes, and a 
general ban on gun clips and maga- 
zines that enable a firearm to fire more 
that 15 rounds without reloading. 


In addition to these proposals, my initia- 
tive contains elements designed to curb ter- 
rorism, racial injustice, sexual violence, and 
juvenile crime, and to support appropriate 
drug testing as a condition of post-convic- 
tion release for Federal prisoners. 

I look forward to working with the Con- 
gress during the next 100 days on this nec- 
essary legislation. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
March 11, 1991. 


Remarks at the Point of Light Award 
Presentation Ceremony for Henderson 
Hall/Barcroft Elementary School 
Adopt-A-School Program in Arlington, 
Virginia 

March 11, 1991 


Thank you, Dr. Kahan, and to everybody 
else—Ms. Treadwell and Colonel Buckley, 
Corporal Simms, and so many others. I’m 
just delighted to be here with you, with the 
students, all the students of Barcroft, and 
their marine buddies from Henderson Hall. 

You know, this is, as Dr. Kahan said, a 
very special day because I am naming you 
and these efforts—the marines—the 400th 
daily Point of Light. That’s something that 
this school and all of you can be very proud 
of. And since this event is so special—recog- 
nizing our 400th Point of Light—I want to 
tell you just for a minute what this recogni- 
tion means. 

Some of you know that on every single 
day of the year except Sunday, I name as a 
Point of Light a person or a group serving 
their community somewhere in America, 
volunteers helping other people. I call them 
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our Points of Light because their caring 
deeds shine like beacons of hope. 

You say, why do we honor them this way? 
Well, first of all, I name a Point of Light 
each day because I want to show the whole 
country that all of our problems have solu- 
tions. In fact, this country is full of solutions. 
You kids here just have to look around you 
to see that this is true—look at how the 
Henderson Hall marines became your 
“Tuesday Tutors” to help you in school. 
They’ve shown that caring is one of the best 
solutions that there is. 

Also, I name a Point of Light each day 
because I want to remind people that real 
success doesn’t mean earning a lot of 
money or wearing expensive clothes. Real 
success means helping someone who needs 
you. We see that success right here. You 
kids here needed some friends. So 8 years 
ago, the Hendersor Hall marines became 
your buddies, buddies both in and out of 
the classroom. Your special friends are real 
successes because they’re volunteering their 
time to help you 

In addition, by naming Points of Light I 
want our whole country to know who our 
nation’s heroes are. Today’s heroes are our 
neighbors and family and friends, anyone 
who gives of themselves by teaching some- 
one to read or by visiting a lonely senior 
citizen or by helping a lonely child. And by 
naming Points of Light, I want all Ameri- 
cans to discover the heroes that they can 
be. As President, I want to do everything 
that I can to call on each person in America 
to find a way to serve someone in need. 

And so, that’s why I came here today, to 
show the whole country this very special 
relationship between the marines and the 
students of Barcroft. And this relationship 
shows that there are all kinds of heroes. We 
all know that the front line for some ma- 
rines was in the desert of the Middle East 
liberating Kuwait. Well, I’m here today to 
say that there are other marines on another 
front line—this one right here, right here in 
our own backyard. And these Henderson 
Hall marine buddies are serving our coun- 
try in another kind of fight, the one to help 
our children be successful, happy students. 

To the marine buddies, I say thank you 
for the important work that you’re doing 
here and for the inspiring example of 
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strength you’re showing the Nation. And to 
the kids, to the students, I say I hope you'll 
follow the example of these outstanding 
marine buddies of yours by helping people 
who need you throughout your whole life. 
The marines are the heroes of today, and 
I’ve got this wonderful, warm feeling that 
you'll be the heroes of tomorrow. 

And so, it’s my great pleasure to recog- 
nize our 400th Point of Light and to 
present to you, the marine buddies, and to 
you, Dr. Kahan, for Barcroft Elementary 
School, letters of appreciation for the won- 
derful example that you have set for our 
entire country. 

Thank you all very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:57 p.m. in 
the cafeteria of the school. In his remarks, 
he referred to Ellen Kahan, principal of the 
school; Rita Treadwell, civil coordinator of 
the marine program; Col. Robert R. Buck- 
ley, Henderson Hall base commander; and 
Corp. Dawn Simms, a marine tutor. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on Louisiana Governor Buddy 
Roemer’s Switch to the Republican 
Party 


March 11, 1991 


The President today welcomed Louisiana 
Governor Buddy Roemer’s announcement 
that he has switched his party affiliation 
from the Democrat Party to the Republican 
Party. The President looks forward to work- 
ing closely with Governor Roemer as the 
most recent addition to the ranks of Repub- 
lican Governors. 

As Governor Roemer stated, “The reason 
is simple. After more than 10 years of 
public service, it has been my observation 
and increasing conviction that it is the Re- 
publican Party that is becoming most open 
to new ideas, new thinking, new people, 
most open to team building, to opportunity 
building.” 

Governor Roemer, a former four-term 
Congressman, was elected Governor in 
1987 and is the first sitting Governor to 
switch parties in modern history. This fol- 
lows a number of Democrat officeholders, 


more than 200, who have switched their 
affiliations in the past 2 years. 

Governor Roemer telephoned the Presi- 
dent last week to discuss his decision to 
switch party affiliations. The President has 
invited the Governor to come to the White 
House on Monday, March 18, 1991. 


Appointment of Jay Parmer as Special 
Assistant to the President and Director 
of Presidential Advance 


March 11, 199] 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Jay Parmer as Special Assist- 
ant to the President and Director of Presi- 
dential Advance at the White House in 
Washington, DC. He would succeed John G. 
Keller, Jr. 

Mr. Parmer has served in the Presidential 
Advance Office since January 1989, first as 
Assistant Director and later as Deputy Di- 
rector for Special Projects. He served in the 
Office of the Vice President as Assistant to 
the Director of Advance from September 
1987 to August 1988, when he left to join 
the staff of Bush-Quayle 88. From 1985 to 
1987, Mr. Parmer was a Special Assistant 
for External Relations at the U.S. Agency 
for International Development. During the 
1984 elections, Mr. Parmer was political di- 
rector of the Mississippi Republican Party. 
In 1983, he served on the support staff of 
the summit of industrialized nations in Wil- 
liamsburg, VA. 

Mr. Parmer is a native of Meridian, MS, 
and graduated from the University of Mis- 
sissippi with a bachelor of public adminis- 
tration degree in 1983. He is married to the 
former Ardis Elaine Johnson of Reno, NV, 
and resides in Chevy Chase, MD. 


Remarks at the Swearing-In Ceremony 
for Edward R. Madigan as Secretary of 
Agriculture 


March 12, 1991 


The President. Thank you all very, very 
much for that welcome. Thank you, Bob. 
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Thank you, Congressman Michel; and Mr. 
Speaker, delighted to see you, sir; members 
of the President’s Cabinet here today. Mon- 
signor O’Dea, nice to see you and meet 
you; your altar boy’s come a long way. 
[Laughter] May I greet the former Secretar- 
ies of Agriculture and the distinguished 
Members of the House and Senate—so 
many with us here today. 

It’s a great pleasure to witness the swear- 
ing-in of the newest member of our Cabinet 
team, Secretary Ed Madigan. He brings 
personal qualities to the job that farmers 
and ranchers hold dear: honesty and integ- 
rity. You ask anybody, any of his colleagues, 
any of us here in Washington that know 
him, or go back in Illinois and talk to his 
friends there—honesty and integrity is what 
Ed Madigan is all about. When Ed says he’s 
going to do something that will be in the 
best interests of the farmers and America’s 
consumers, you can rest assured he’s shoot- 
ing straight. 

But before I go any further, I’d like to 
put the momentary spotlight on another in- 
dividual—outstanding individual. I know Ed 
Madigan shares my high esteem for the 
first-class performance of his predecessor, 
Clayton Yeutter, who’s here with us. Clayt, 
stand up. [Applause] Let it be said of Clay- 
ton that he’s moved on to another fertile 
field. [Laughter] But I do count my bless- 
ings that I keep Clayton’s good counsel and 
that I now add Ed Madigan to our Cabinet 
team. 

Ed’s experience is going to be put to im- 
mediate use, as everybody in this building 
knows. He’s spent 16 of his 18 years in the 
House on the Ag Committee, 8 of them as 
the ranking Republican. He played a lead- 
ing role in the writing of both of the past 
two farm bills. And that’s a major reason 
that we’ve been able to build more free 
market flexibility into our Federal farm 
policy. 

Ed takes the reins at USDA at a critical 
time. The new farm bill must be imple- 
mented. And that’s going to be a challenge 
because farmers have a lot more decisions 
to make for themselves. And Ed’s guiding 
hand will be a steadying influence on the 
process. 

This Department is fortunate to have a 
Secretary with Ed Madigan’s experience. 
And he’s not only from the land of Lincoln; 
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he’s from the town of Lincoln, in the midst 
of some of the Nation’s most fertile farm- 
land. He knows firsthand about the modern 
miracle that is American agriculture, the 
special combination of hard work and high 
tech that enables this small percentage of 
the American work force to feed a nation 
and the world. 

And Ed knows the farming business. Back 
where he grew up, agriculture is the econo- 
my. Of course, agriculture is today a critical 
area in international trade and a critical ele- 
ment of the American economy. Agricul- 
ture is one sector that maintains a positive 
trade balance for this nation. 

And now, I know that farmers are up 
against the elements every day, and maybe 
there’s nothing farmers can do about 
drought and natural disaster, but American 
farmers should not have to fight foreign 
government subsidies that give our com- 
petitors unfair advantage. And I know that 
Ed will work just as closely as Clayton had 
with our Trade Representative, Ambassador 
Carla Hills, to ensure that trade is free and 
fair. 

And at this point, let me simply empha- 
size that the renewal of Fast Track author- 
ity is, in my view, vital to the best interest 
of the United States of America. It’s abso- 
lutely essential. And, Ed, I want to pledge 
to you that I will work with you as I have 
with Clayton and Carla Hills to encourage 
Congress to move forward on the Fast 
Track authority. 

Trade and farm policy are only a part of 
the agricultural agenda. Agriculture is carv- 
ing out a key place in service to our envi- 
ronment with the planned increase in 
grain-based alternative fuels. Agriculture 
also administers the tremendously success- 
ful WIC program—WIC, the Women, In- 
fants, and Children initiative—which I’ve 
urged Congress to expand to serve an addi- 
tional 200,000 needy children. 

From soil conservation to food stamps, 
from rural development to forestry, the 
USDA is involved in far more than helping 
farmers put food on the table. In every one 
of these areas, Ed is fortunate in having the 
very best—a Department of dedicated pro- 
fessionals—to help him meet the many chal- 
lenges that he’ll face. 
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You know, back when Ed was a student 
at Lincoln College, Ed carved his name into 
a wooden desk. And years later, when Ed 
had gone on to become Congressman Mad- 
igan, his college made him a gift of that 
desk. And in two decades’ time, Ed has 
made his mark up there on Capitol Hill, 
and I am confident ‘that he’s destined to 
make his mark as one of our very greatest 
Secretaries of Agriculture. 

So, once again, I thank all of you for this 
warm welcome. To those who have not met 
their new boss, their new associate, Ed 
Madigan, you're in for a treat. You’ve got a 
class-act Secretary. And it is my pleasure 
now to watch him take the oath of office. 


[At this point, the oath of office was ad- 
ministered. | 


Secretary Madigan. We only get this 
President for a few minutes. [Laughter] Mr. 
President, I have to tell you at the outset, 
somebody stole that desk. [Laughter] We 
put it in the barn out at my dad’s house, 
and when I went to get it, it was gone. So, 
whoever has it now has the desk of the 
Secretary of Agricuiture. [Laughter] 

Mr. President, thank you for the confi- 
dence that you have shown in me by ap- 
pointing me to this job. It is an honor, a 
very distinct honor, to join the Cabinet of 
the most popular President in American 
history. 

And Bob Michel, I want to thank you for 
showing me through the years what the 
right demeanor for a Member of Congress 
is and should be. You are not as popular as 
the President, but you’re right up there. 

Some of you folks who are newer to this 
town may not know that Tom Foley was 
the chairman of the Agriculture Committee 
for a good period of the time that I served 
on that committee. And Speaker Foley, I 
want to thank you for your example in 
teaching people like myself how you deal 
with the disparate interests that are Ameri- 
can agriculture. Did you notice that he has 
that oath memorized? [Laughter] 

Kika and all my House colleagues, I thank 
you for 19 years of wonderful friendship. 
And I thank the Senators, not only for their 
friendship but also for their support; and 
Pat Leahy and Dick Lugar, for the expedi- 
tious way that you moved my nomination 
through the Senate. You probably want to 


know why I was in such a hurry: Sid Yates 
wants my Rayburn office. [Laughter] That’s 
kind of an inside joke, but Members of Con- 
gress understand it. [Laughter] 

Most of all, I want to thank Evelyn Mad- 
igan for never once—never once in 25 
years—complaining about being a_ politi- 
cian’s spouse. God bless you. 

Along with my Ag Committee buddies, 
we've been through some good times and 
some bad times, Mr. President. We went 
through the good times in the 1970’s when 
we were selling everything that we could 
grow. And we went through the bad times 
in the 1980’s when we lost our markets to 
unfair competition. And during those 1980’s 
we spent billions and billions of dollars and 
still lost farmers. There’s a lesson there for 
us, and that lesson is that agriculture’s 
future is in fair trade. 

And the President is absolutely right that 
we owe much to Clayton Yeutter and Carla 
Hills for bringing us so close to the point of 
being able to get a trade negotiation that is 
good for agriculture. I join with the Presi- 
dent in saying that I certainly hope that we 
see this through, because not doing so 
would be like folding your cards when the 
odds are that you probably have the win- 
ning hand. 

Along with all the very talented people 
here at the Department, we look forward, 
Mr. President, to using all of the tools at our 
disposal to make things better for American 
farmers and ranchers. I look forward to 
working with you and with this wonderful 
Cabinet that you have, and I thank you for 
this wonderful opportunity. 

I have to tell you a story about Monsignor 
O’Dea. He was my parish priest when I was 
a little boy. I was his altar boy. He taught 
me how to drive a car. I drove his car right 
into the side of his garage. [Laughter] He 
never gave up on me. [Laughter] Monsi- 
gnor, thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:37 a.m. on 
the Patio at the Agriculture Building. In his 
remarks, he referred to Representative 
Robert H. Michel, who introduced him; 
Thomas S. Foley, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives; and Clayton K. Yeutter, 
chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee. The Secretary referred to Represent- 
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atives E “Kika” de la Garza and Sidney R. 
Yates; Senators Patrick J. Leahy and Rich- 
ard G. Lugar; and his wife, Evelyn. 


Nomination of Patricia F. Saiki To Be 
Administrator of the Small Business 
Administration 

March 12, 1991 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Patricia F. Saiki, of 
Hawaii, to be Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration. She would succeed 
Susan S. Engeleiter. 

From 1986 to 1990 Congresswoman Saiki 
served as the United States Representative 
for the Ist District of Hawaii in Washing- 
ton, DC. Prior to this Congresswoman Saiki 
served as the chairman of the Republican 
Party of Hawaii, 1983-1985. In addition, 
Congresswoman Saiki served in the Hawaii 
State Legislature as a State senator, 1974- 
1982, and as a State representative, 1968- 
1974. Congresswoman Saiki has also served 
as a junior and senior high school teacher 
for 12 years in Hawaii. 

Congresswoman Saiki graduated from the 
University of Hawaii at Manoa (B.A., 1952). 
She was born May 28, 1930, in Hilo, HI. 
Congresswoman Saiki is married, has five 
children, and resides in Alexandria, VA. 


Appointment of Spencer E. Geissinger 
as Special Assistant to the President for 
Presidential Press Advance 


March 12, 1991 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Spencer E. Geissinger as Spe- 
cial Assistant to the President for Presiden- 
tial Press Advance at the White House in 
Washington, DC. 

Since 1990 Mr. Geissinger has served as 
Deputy Director of Presidential Advance 
for Press. He has served as the executive 
director of “Drug Use is Life Abuse,” a non- 
profit foundation in Orange County, CA, 
1989-1990. Mr. Geissinger previously 
served in the Presidential Advance Office 
as a lead advance representative, January 


1989 to June 1989. He has also served on 
two Presidential inaugural committees, as 
director of the inaugural balls and the open- 
ing ceremony in 1989 and in the office of 
public liaison for business and veterans 
groups in 1985. He served at the George 
Bush for President campaign 1988 as a lead 
advance representative and as a coordinator 
of special projects in the Vice Presidential 
advance office, 1986-1987. Mr. Geissinger 
also served at the Department of Labor as a 
Special Assistant to the Secretary for Ad- 
vance and Scheduling, 1985-1986, and as a 
Mississippi field representative for voter 
programs in the Reagan/Bush °84 cam- 
paign. He served as special assistant to the 
Assistant Secretary for Congressional and 
Intergovernmental Affairs at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 1982-1984, and staff 
assistant on the Senate Appropriations Sub- 
committee on State, Justice, Commerce and 
the Judiciary, Office of Senator Paul Laxalt, 
January 1982 to July 1982. 

Mr. Geissinger attended the University of 
Nevada, Reno, studying agricultural eco- 
nomics. He is a native of California. He was 
born February 17, 1962. He is single and 
resides in Arlington, VA. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders 
Transmitting a Report on Anti-Satellite 
Arms Control 


March 12, 1991 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

In accordance with section 1009 of the 
National Defense Authorization Act for 
Fiscal Years 1990 and 1991 (Public Law 
101-189), enclosed is a report on Anti-Satel- 
lite (ASAT) Arms Control. The report ad- 
dresses the desirability of an agreement 
with the Soviet Union that would impose 
limitations on ASAT capabilities. The assess- 
ment also includes a determination whether 
a ban or other limitations would be in the 
national interest of the United States. 

The unclassified version of this report will 
be forwarded at a later date under separate 
cover. 


Sincerely, George Bush 
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Note: Identical letters were sent to Thomas 
S. Foley, Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, and Dan Quayle, President of the 
Senate. 


Executive Order 12754—Establishing 
the Southwest Asia Service Medal 


March 12, 1991 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and the laws of 
the United States of America, including my 
authority as Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces of the United States, it is 
hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. There is established, with suita- 
ble appurtenances, the Southwest Asia Serv- 
ice Medal. It may be awarded to members 
of the Armed Forces of the United States 
who participated in military operations in 
Southwest Asia or in the surrounding con- 
tiguous waters or air space on or after 
August 2, 1990, and before a terminal date 


to be prescribed by the Secretary of De- 
fense. 


Sec. 2. The Southwest Asia Service Medal 


may be awarded posthumously to any 
person covered by, and under the circum- 
stances described in, section 1 of this order. 

Sec. 3. The Secretaries of the Military De- 
partments, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, and the Secretary of Trans- 
portation with respect to the Coast Guard 
when it is not operating as a service in the 
Navy, are directed to prescribe uniform 
regulations governing the award and wear- 
ing of the Southwest Asia Service Medal. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
March 12, 1991. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11 a.m., March 13, 1991) 


Executive Order 12755— 
Administration of Export Controls 


March 12, 1991 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and the laws of 
the United States of America, including the 
Export Administration Act of 1969, as 
amended (50 U.S.C. App. 2401 et seq.), and 
in order to amend Executive Order No. 
12002, it is hereby ordered as follows: 


Section 1. Section 3 of Executive Order 
No. 12002 is amended to read as follows: 
“The Export Administration Review Board, 
hereinafter referred to as the Board, which 
was established by Executive Order No. 
11533 of June 4, 1970, as amended, is 
hereby continued. The Board shall continue 
to have as its members, the Secretary of 
Commerce, who shall be Chairman of the 
Board, the Secretary of State, and the Sec- 
retary of Defense. The Secretary of Energy 
and the Director of the United States Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency shall be 
members of the Board, and shall participate 
in meetings that consider issues involving 
nonproliferation of armaments and other 
issues within their respective statutory and 
policy-making authorities. The Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Director of 
Central Intelligence shall be non-voting 
members of the Board. No alternate Board 
members shall be designated, but the acting 
head or deputy head of any department or 
agency may serve in lieu of the head of the 
concerned department or agency. The 
Board may invite the heads of other United 
States Government departments or agen- 
cies, other than the agencies represented by 
the Board members, to participate in the 
activities of the Board when matters of in- 
terest to such departments or agencies are 
under consideration.” 


Sec. 2. Section 4 of Executive Order No. 
12002 is amended by adding in the third 
sentence between “national security,” and 
“and the domestic economy,” the words 
“concerns about the nonproliferation of ar- 
maments,”. 
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Sec. 3. This order shall take effect imme- 
diately. George Bush 
The White House, 

March 12, 1991. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:01 a.m., March 13, 1991] 


Proclamation 6259—Irish-American 
Heritage Month, 1991 


March 12, 1991 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Each ethnic group in America has made 
unique contributions to the ever-unfolding 
story of the United States. This month, as 
we celebrate the life of Saint Patrick, the 
beloved Apostle of Ireland, we also cele- 
brate the hardy character, the rich cultural 
heritage, and the many valuable contribu- 
tions of Irish-Americans. 

By 1776, the year that opened the first 


chapter in the dramatic history of our Re- 
public, some 300,000 Irish citizens had emi- 
grated to the United States. Many of these 
courageous individuals played crucial roles 


in America’s War for Independence. 
Indeed, nine of the men who signed the 
Declaration of Independence were of Irish 
origin, as was Commodore John Barry, the 
first naval commander commissioned by the 
Continental Congress. Irish-Americans serv- 
ing in a division of George Washington’s 
forces known as the Pennsylvania Line 
were so impressive, they moved General 
Henry Lee to note that it “might with more 
propriety had been called the Line of Ire- 
land.” 

Since Irish-Americans not only helped to 
win America’s Independence but also 
helped to fashion a system of government 
for our young Nation, it seems fitting that 
an Irish-born architect, James Hoban, de- 
signed the White House and assisted in the 
building of the United States Capitol. These 
magnificent structures have symbolized 
freedom and democracy to generations of 
men and women around the world. 

Today the distinct “Line of Ireland” can 
still be traced throughout American culture. 
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American literature, for example, has been 
greatly enriched by the contributions of 
gifted Irish-American writers such as 
Eugene O’Neill and Edwin O’Connor. 
Throughout the arts—and throughout edu- 
cation, government, business, science, and 
agriculture—talented men and women of 
Irish descent continue to merit the honor 
we give to them and to their ancestors. 
Indeed, in recent years, renewed immigra- 
tion from Ireland and the revival of interest 
by all Americans in their roots have led to 
an increasingly vibrant Irish-American cul- 
ture. The dramatic expansion of university 
courses in Irish studies and the countless 
annual Saint Patrick’s Day parades held 
throughout the United States all attest to 
the continued vigor of the Irish-American 
heritage. 

In tribute to all Irish-Americans, the Con- 
gress, by Public Law 101-418, has designat- 
ed March 1991 as “Irish-American Heritage 
Month” and has authorized and requested 
the President to issue a proclamation in ob- 
servance of this occasion. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim March 1991 as Irish-Amer- 
ican Heritage Month. I encourage all Amer- 
icans to learn more about the contributions 
Irish-Americans have made to our country 
and to observe this day with appropriate 
ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twelfth day of March, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety-one, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and fifteenth. Cuenta 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:24 p.m., March 13, 1991] 


Note: This proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on March 13. 


Nomination of Bruce S. Gelb To Be 
United States Ambassador to Belgium 


March 13, 1991 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Bruce S. Gelb, of New 
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York, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to the Kingdom of Belgium. 
He would succeed Maynard Wayne Glit- 
man. 

Since 1989 Mr. Gelb has served as Direc- 
tor of the United States Information Agency 
in Washington, DC. Prior to this, Mr. Gelb 
served with the Bristol-Myers Co. in New 
York, NY, as vice chairman, 1985-1988, and 
as executive vice president, 1977-1985. Mr. 
Gelb has also served with Clairol, Inc., in 
New York, NY, in several capacities includ- 
ing: president, 1965-1976; executive vice 
president, 1961-1964; marketing vice presi- 
dent, 1958-1961; and advertising manager, 
1957-1958. He has served with the Procter 
& Gamble Co. in Cincinnati, OH, as brand 
manager, 1955-1957, and assistant brand 
manager, 1953-1955. 

Mr. Gelb graduated from Yale University 
(B.A., 1950) and Harvard University Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration 
(M.B.A., 1953). He has served with the US. 
Naval Reserve, 1945-1946. Mr. Gelb is mar- 
ried, has four children, and resides in New 
York, NY. 


Nomination of Henry E. Catto To Be 
Director of the United States 
Information Agency 


March 13, 1991 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Henry E. Catto, of Texas, 
to be Director of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency. He would succeed Bruce S. 
Gelb. 

Currently Ambassador Catto serves as 
Ambassador of the United States to the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. Prior to this, Ambassador 
Catto served as a partner with Catto & 
Catto in San Antonio, TX, 1959-1989; and 
as vice chairman with H & C Communica- 
tions, Inc., in Houston, TX, 1983-1989. Am- 
bassador Catto has also served as Assistant 
Secretary for Public Affairs at the Depart- 
ment of Defense, 1981-1983. From 1977 to 
1981, he was self-employed with the DBS 
IBIS Corp. in Washington, DC. He served 
as a Representative of the U.S. of America 
to the European Office of the United Na- 


tions in Geneva, Switzerland, 1976-1977, 
and as Chief of Protocol for the White 
House and the Department of State, 1974- 
1976. Ambassador Catto served as the U.S. 
Ambassador to El Salvador 1971-1973, and 
as Deputy Representative to the Organiza- 
tion of American States, 1969-1971. 

Ambassador Catto graduated from Wil- 
liams College (B.A., 1952). He was born De- 
cember 6, 1930, in Dallas, TX. Ambassador 
Catto is married, has four children, and cur- 
rently resides in London, England. 


Nomination of Raymond G.H. Seitz To 
Be United States Ambassador to the 
United Kingdom 


March 13, 1991 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Raymond G.H. Seitz, of 
Texas, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland. He 
would succeed Henry E. Catto. 

Since 1989, Mr. Seitz has served as Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for European and Ca- 
nadian Affairs at the Department of State in 
Washington, DC. From 1984 to 1989, Mr. 
Seitz served as Minister at the U.S. Embassy 
in London, England. Prior to this, he served 
at the Department of State as: Executive 
Assistant to the Secretary of State, 1982- 
1984; Senior Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Public Affairs, 1981-1982; and Deputy Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, 1979-1981. In addition, 
Mr. Seitz has served as a political officer at 
the U.S. Embassy in London. From 1972 to 
1975, Mr. Seitz served with the State De- 
partment in Washington, DC, as staff officer 
and director of the secretariat staff, and 
special assistant to the Director General of 
the Foreign Service. Mr. Seitz has also 
served as principal officer at the U.S. Em- 
bassy in Bukavu, Zaire, 1970-1972; political 
officer in Nairobi, Kenya, and vice consul to 
the Seychelles, 1968-1970; and as consular 
officer in Montreal, Canada, 1966-1968. Mr. 
Seitz joined the Foreign Service in 1966. 

Mr. Seitz graduated from Yale University 
(B.A., 1963). He was born December 8, 
1940, in Honolulu, HI. Mr. Seitz is married, 
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has three children, and resides in Washing- 
ton, DC. 


Nomination of Raoul L. Carroll To Be 
President of the Government National 
Mortgage Association 


March 13, 1991 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Raoul Lord Carroll, of the 
District of Columbia, to be President of the 
Government National Mortgage Association 
at the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development in Washington, DC. He 
would succeed Arthur J. Hill. 

Since 1989, Mr. Carroll has served as 
General Counsel for the Department of 
Veterans Affairs in Washington, DC. Prior 
to this Mr. Carroll served as a partner with 
Bishop, Cook, Purcell & Reynolds in Wash- 
ington, DC, 1986-1989. 

Mr. Carroll graduated from Morgan State 
College (B.S., 1972) and St. John’s Universi- 
ty School of Law (J.D., 1975). He was born 
March 16, 1950, in Washington, DC. Mr. 
Carroll served in the U.S. Army, 1975-1979. 
He is married, has two children, and resides 
in Washington, DC. 


Remarks by the President and Prime 
Minister Brian Mulroney of Canada at 
the Air Quality Agreement Signing 
Ceremony in Ottawa 

March 13, 1991 


The Prime Minister. Mr. President, dis- 
tinguished guests: I’m very pleased to wel- 
come President Bush to Canada on his first 
foreign trip since the end of the Gulf war. 
He comes to Canada today as a President 
who is greatly admired at home and widely 
respected abroad, and one whose skill and 
resolve provided the international commu- 
nity with a stunning success in a war over 
Iraq. 

In my many meetings and conversations 
with President Bush since August 2d I have 
been struck both by his grasp of the issues 
and by the breadth of his vision in regard to 
this remarkable problem. He instinctively 
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chose to work within the United Nations. 
He painstakingly constructed and nurtured 
a great and disparate coalition of sovereign 
nations. He provided the perspective and 
the patience required for successful state- 
craft. And when, at the 11th hour, a diplo- 
matic solution was again rejected, President 
Bush provided the strength and the deci- 
siveness required for the successful prosecu- 
tion of war. 

I’m not entirely certain how history will 
interpret the expression “defining 
moment,” which appears to be pretty much 
en vogue in certain quarters these days. But 
I assume it means the crystallization of 
great need and wise, confident leadership 
in a manner that indelibly affects succeed- 
ing generations. In that regard, the conduct 
of the Gulf crisis and the war, from its un- 
certain beginnings to its triumphant end, 
was in fact, a defining moment for the 
United Nations, the United States, and the 
world. And for this extraordinary achieve- 
ment the name George Bush will live 
proudly in the history of free men and 
women. 

In fact, this Presidency, in my judgment, 
will always be remembered for the uncom- 
mon courage and the strong leadership that 
President George Bush of the United States 
of America demonstrated throughout an ex- 
ceptionally challenging and potentially ex- 
plosive period in world history. 

Canada and the United States are close 
friends and trusted allies. And the President 
of the United States is always most welcome 
in our country. And, Mr. President, I bid 
you on behalf of everyone a most warm 
welcome here today. 

I have noticed that President Bush has 
acquired along the way a 91-percent ap- 
proval rating. [Laughter] Because of our 
close relationship and because this is a spe- 
cial day—George Bush and I have been 
friends for many years—I know that the 
President will want to pool his ratings with 
mine. [Laughter] We can then, George, 
divide by two, and we both come out 
ahead. [Laughter] 

But it’s a particular pleasure for us to wel- 
come you, Mr. President, on this visit to 
sign the Canada-United States Air Quality 
Accord. This agreement has had a long and 
sometimes difficult history. It has involved 
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three United States administrations and five 
successive Canadian governments. You and 
I, Mr. President, have worked on this issue 
since the days when you were still Vice 
President. And I see Alan Gottlieb here 
today—when Alan was our Ambassador in 
the United States, and so many others who 
have played an important role in it. But no 
one has played a more critical role than 
you. 

You have demonstrated sensitivity to Ca- 
nadian interests in your proceeding with 
domestic clean air legislation and in signing 
this agreement today. It commits the Gov- 
ernments of both countries, this arrange- 
ment today, to a series of targets and sched- 
ules, and requires both to make public the 
progress that is achieved. The agreement 
also provides a framework for cooperation 
to solve other transboundary air pollution 
problems. 


[At this point, a telephone rang.| 


That’s Gallup calling, Mr. President. 
[Laughter] 1 expected a push, but not this 
fast. [Laughter] 

With this agreement and with the control 
programs now in effect in both countries, 
we are confident that the acid rain menace 
will be eliminated by the year 2000. 

I would like to take this opportunity— 
there are many people who deserve to be 
thanked todcy—Davie Fulton from the JJC. 
And I mentioned Alan—and so many 
others—John Fraser, who is the Speaker of 
the House of Commons, Mr. President, but 
in his previous incarnation was Minister of 
the Environment, and a most successful 
one. And I see Bill Reilly, who is here from 
the United States; and Robert De Cotret; 
and David MacDonald, who is Chairman of 
the Environment Committee of the House 
of Commons; and so many parliamentarians 
who are with us today who played a key 
role. 

But I would like to thank Michael Phil- 
lips, of External Affairs, and Bob Slater, of 
Environment Canada, our negotiators, for a 
job well-done. And I would like to thank 
their American counterparts and the scores 
of people on both sides, many of whom are 
present this afternoon, for working so hard 
to make this happy day possible. 

Mr. President, this agreement is very im- 
portant to Canadians. Our national soul 


takes its breath from the forests and lakes 
and mountains and prairies that give life to 
our country. The aboriginal peoples of 
Canada have taught us that we hold this 
magnificent land, as you do yours, in trust 
for future generations. And so, today’s 
agreement will help us correct many of the 
errors of the past. 

With this agreement we are guaranteeing 
our children that air quality will never 
again be taken for granted or this conti- 
nent. The sensitivity and idealism of chil- 
dren on both sides of the border are our 
environment’s best hope. 

Mr. President, your colleagues from the 
administration, Governor Sununu and Gen- 
eral Scowcroft, and your colleagues, Ambas- 
sador Ney: on behalf of Canadians young 
and old, I would like to express our appre- 
ciation for your cooperation. 

There is someone here, Stan Darling, Mr. 
President, who is right over there, who, as 
he says, is a member of the Conservative 
Caucus, soon to be 80 years young, as he 
says every Wednesday. He was one of the 
often unmentioned guiding lights who 
fought the fight over many long and diffi- 
cult years to make this possible. And while 
you and I get to sign it today, Mr. Presi- 
dent, what we sign is a tribute to Stan Dar- 
ling and so many Members of Parliament 
and Members of Congress and members of 
the administration on both sides who de- 
serve this tribute today. 

So, I would like to express our apprecia- 
tion for your cooperation, and I want to 
thank you for your vital contribution to pre- 
serving the common environment we both 
hold in trust for future generations. I’m 
aware, Mr. President, of the pressures on 
you. There are actually some pressures on 
us in the same ways up here in Canada. 
And to have moved as you did the environ- 
mental question so quickly within your own 
borders so far and to such heights is a trib- 
ute to the commitment that you made to 
the American people and to the Govern- 
ment of Canada—that if elected, you would 
make this your highest priority and you 
would try to bring about a day like today. 
Well, we’re here, Mr. President, and we’re 
here on a happy day in very large measure 
because you provided that principal leader- 
ship, you followed through when you gave 
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your commitment. And for that and many 
other reasons I express our thanks. And I 
give you the warmest of welcomes to 
Canada. 

Minister De Cotret. President Bush has 
certainly demonstrated an unprecedented 
interest in the bilateral environment affairs 
of Canada and the United States. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Canadians look forward to making 
further improvements to our shared herit- 
age. Allow me to add my appreciation to 
that of the Prime Minister. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, the President of the United States. 

The President. Thank you all very much 
for that welcome to Canada. And, Mr. 
Prime Minister, it’s a delight to be with you 
and Mrs. Mulroney again. And to Minister 
De Cotret, why, thank you, sir, for presid- 
ing at this historic occasion, one that we’ve 
been looking forward to very, very much. 

To the Members of the Parliament and to 
our able Ambassador, Eddie Ney, it’s a 
great pleasure to be up here, and then to 
add my name, along with our country’s 
commitment, to an agreement of great en- 
vironmental importance. I too, would like 
to pay my respects to Mr. Darling. I can’t 
say I have felt his lash or his determination 
as much as others in this Parliament have 
felt—[laughter|—but I would like to assure 
him that, while he was fighting the domes- 
tic battles here, sensitizing Canadians—and 
sometimes it spilled over to sensitizing 
those south of the border here—Ambassa- 
dor, Gottlieb and Burney were no paper 
tigers. They were on us like ugly on an ape, 
I'll tell you. [Laughter] And they stayed on 
us, and appropriately so. Because I think, 
because of their leadership, they had 
brought many in the United States Con- 
gress and many in the administration to un- 
derstand just how important a priority this 
was to the Prime Minister and to the Mem- 
bers here. And so, I salute them as well. 

Before I speak about this agreement 
briefly, let me just make a brief comment, 
to underscore my sincere appreciation for 
the key contribution made by your country 
to the coalition’s recent victory in the war 
to liberate Kuwait. Mr. Prime Minister, 
since the very first minute that you and I 
talked, Canada and the United States were 
appropriately, significantly side by side. 
And I thank you, sir, I thank the Canadian 
people, I thank the Members of this Parlia- 
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ment for standing in partnership for the 
principles that gave justice real meaning in 
the world. I once again want to say that I 
would talk—I’m sure it seemed to him end- 
lessly—but to your Prime Minister, and the 
American people knew from day one exact- 
ly where Canada stood. And we are very, 
very grateful for that. 

This agreement that we’re fixing to sign 
is added proof that the challenges we face 
require a new partnership among nations. 
Last year at the Houston economic summit, 
we agreed to give this effort real priority. 
Our negotiators gained momentum with 
the passage in the U.S. of our landmark 
environmental legislation, the Clean Air Act 
of 1990. Credit for this accord belongs to 
the EPA in our country, its able Administra- 
tor, Bill Reilly, who is with us today. And of 
course, credit goes to the negotiators on 
both sides for the spirit in which they com- 
pleted this task. Let rme thank our special 
negotiator, Dick Smith, and his colleagues, 
as well as their counterparts across the table 
on the Canadian side for a job well-done. 

Beyond our common interest in our 
shared environment, this agreement says 
something about our overall relationship. 
The fact that Canada and the United States 
were able so quickly to craft a wide-ranging 
and effective agreement on such a complex 
subject says a lot about the extraordinarily 
strong relationship between our two coun- 
tries. 

Mr. Prime Minister, I do recall our own 
discussions on environmental issues, and es- 
pecially our meeting before I became Presi- 
dent back in January of 1987. I made a 
comment then that made its way into more 
than a few Canadian news reports, that I’d 
gotten “an earful” from you on acid rain. 
That was the understatement of the year. 
[Laughter] So now, I came up here to prove 
to you that I was listening, and all of us on 
the American side were listening. And 
again, we appreciate your strong advocacy, 
your articulate advocacy of this principle 
that I think will benefit the American 
people, the Canadian people. And I like to 
think it goes even beyond the borders of 
our two great countries. 

So, thank you very much. The treaty that 
we sign today is testimony to the serious- 
ness with which both our countries regard 
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this critical environmental issue. And here 
is one that did take two to tango. Here is 
one where each had to come give a little 
and take a little, and it’s been worth it. And 
I think we’re doing something good and 
sound and decent today. 

Thank you all very, very much. 


Note: The Prime Minister spoke at 3:50 p.m. 
in the Reading Room at Parliament Hill. In 
his remarks, the Prime Minister referred to 
E. Davie Fulton, Chairman of the Canadian 
Section of the International Joint Commis- 
sion—United States and Canada; Minister 
of the Environment Robert De Cotret of 
Canada; Michael Phillips, Assistant Deputy 
Minister for Canadian External Affairs; 
Bob Slater, Assistant Deputy Minister for 
Environment Canada; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; and Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for Na- 
tional Security Affairs. The President re- 
ferred to the Prime Minister’s wife, Mila; 
Derek Burney, Canadian Ambassador to the 
United States; and Richard J. Smith, US. 
Special Negotiator for Acid Rain Talks 
With Canada. 


News Conference of President Bush 
and Prime Minister Mulroney of 
Canada in Ottawa 


March 13, 1991 


The Prime Minister. The President and I 
had an opportunity for slightly over an hour 
so far to review both some bilateral rela- 
tionships and problems that we do have in 
the trade area and elsewhere, but also to 
begin the process of discussing the evolving 
situation in the Middle East. 

As you know, Secretary of External Af- 
fairs Joe Clark is returning tonight to join us 
at dinner after an extensive trip throughout 
the Middle East. He left Tehran earlier 
today and will be back, and we look for- 
ward to pursuing these questions later on 
tonight. 

Mr. President. 

The President. Thank you. The only thing 
I'd say before taking questions is that I 
would like to take this opportunity to thank 
the Canadian people and the Prime Minis- 


ter for the steadfast support for the coali- 
tion and for the principle of standing up 
against this aggression in the Middle East. 
And Canada, from day one, was on board, 
steadfast. The Prime Minister and I were in 
touch a lot, and I valued his counsel then, 
and I value his counsel now. But I really 
wanted to thank the Canadian people for 
the warm reception today and for their role 
in the coalition. 


Arms Control 


Q. Mr. President, as you know, our Prime 
Minister has proposed a global arms summit 
under the U.N. auspices to stop the spread 
of both conventional and nonconventional 
weapons. I was wondering, sir, if you could 
tell us whether you endorse that mecha- 
nism as a way of tackling this problem. 

The President. One of the goals that I 
spelled out, one of the points I made in my 
speech to our Congress was the need to do 
something about the proliferation of weap- 
ons. Ill have a chance to talk to Prime Min- 
ister Mulroney about that. I’m not sure ex- 
actly what the proper structure is, but 
clearly, that idea might have some merit. 
But again, it’s a little early. He has not 
asked me to endorse that proposal, and 
again, I would like to talk to him before I 
commit ourselves further on it. 

But the idea of coming together in a mul- 
tilateral way to do something about the pro- 
liferation of weapons into the Middle East is 
something that has some appeal to me. 
We've seen multilateral diplomacy try and, 
in some ways, be effective in the Middle 
East, and I don’t want to forget that. I don’t 
want to start going it alone, and I don’t 
think Canada wants to start going it alone. 


Middle East Peace Process 


Q. Thank you, Mr. President. I would like 
to ask you about Secretary Baker’s trip to 
the Middle East. Do you see any sign that 
Israeli or Palestinian leaders are willing to 
make any kind of fundamental change in 
their long-held positions? 

The President. 1 would say this, Terry 
[Terence Hunt, Associated Press], that the 
reports—and I’ve gotten a report every 
night, each from Jim Baker, and then Brent 
Scowcroft has been, I think, even in more 
touch with him—I think that the Secretary 
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feels that the climate is now better than it’s 
been in a long time for making progress. 

I can’t tell you about radically shifting 
positions, but it is my view that we ought to 
move forward. I think the United States is 
in as good a position, if not better position, 
than it has ever been to be a catalyst for 
peace there. 

Put it this way—let me rephrase it—I 
haven’t seen anything pessimistic coming 
out of the Baker reports. I’ve not had the 
report since he’s been into Syria. But up 
until then, I was fully informed, and I think 
the mood is that we have a chance now. 
But that’s as far as I would want to go. 

Q. There is no sign of any change—real 
change on either side? 

The President. 1 think to say what I just 
said, you’d have to assume that there is 
some kind of change. I think it’s fair to say 
there’s some kind of change. The threat to 
some of the countries in the region is clear- 
ly down. The threat from Iraq, which has 
been a major threat to several countries 
there—and that in itself is significant 
change and offers a better potential for 
peaceful arrangement. 

The Prime Minister. Perhaps I could just 
add a word to that. One of the reports that 
we’ve been getting from Secretary Clark, 
who has been a little ahead of Secretary 
Baker in some of the areas, has been the 
resounding reaction he has received from 
Arab leaders, most recently in Damascus 
yesterday, of the degree to which they 
were impressed by the solidarity of the coa- 
lition and the leadership of the United 
States in the war. 

They have conveyed to Mr. Clark—all of 
them—the extent to which they were im- 
pressed with the fact that the coalition 
went so far to defend an Arab country 
under siege. This has registered very, very 
deeply, and I think has placed the member- 
ship of the coalition, and in particular the 
United States, in a particularly—as Mr. 
Clark says—a particularly advantageous po- 
sition to take advantage of what he thinks 
are new and perhaps important opportuni- 
ties there. 


Independence for Quebec 


Q. Mr. President, have you and the Prime 
Minister had a chance yet, or will you dis- 
cuss the national unity crisis in Canada, 
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which has worsened significantly since your 
last visit here? And how do you regard the 
prospect of an independent Quebec and a 
fractured Canada on your northern border? 

The President. 1. would, on that ques- 
tion—we barely touched on the question, to 
answer the first part of your question. 

Secondly, I would say that the United 
States, for many years, has enjoyed the best 
possible relations with a unified Canada. I 
am not about to come up here and inter- 
vene into the internal affairs of Canada. But 
I can say from Canada’s biggest trading 
partner and Canada’s staunch friend, that 
we have enjoyed the best possible relations 
with a unified Canada. And I would leave it 
right there. 


Future of Iraq 


Q. Mr. President, I know you're following 
closely the reports from Iraq about the 
troubles that Saddam Hussein is facing. I'd 
like to ask you whether you think, if you 
feel he is near the completion of his 
regime? And are you concerned about some 
of the things that are happening there—I 
think now of the Iranian involvement. Are 
you concerned about possibly the Iranians 
having aggressive attitudes toward Iraq? 

The President. \s that to both of us? 

Q. Yes, sir. You first—whoever first. 

The President. Yes, ’'m concerned. I’m 
concerned about the instability. Neither the 
Canadians, nor the Americans, nor any 
other coalition partner wanted to see an 
unstable Iraq creating a vacuum in that 
part of the world. I’m not suggesting that is 
what is happening. But I’m concerned 
about it, and we are watching it with great 
interest. 

What was the second part? 

Q. I'm asking if Saddam is going to sur- 
vive politically and are you particularly con- 
cerned about the Iranians? I mean, would 
you warn them not to try to take Iraqi terri- 
tory? 

The President. 1 think Iran knows our 
view; in various ways they know our view 
that grabbing territory would be counter- 
productive. And I could take this opportuni- 
ty to suggest that that would be the worst 
thing they could do. And I know that I 
would speak confidently for our coalition 
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partners in the Gulf on that point. I'd let 
the Prime Minister speak for himself. 

On the question of Saddam, I have said 
over and over again that I think it’s almost 
impossible—put it this way—is impossible to 
have normalized relations with Iraq while 
Saddam Hussein is in there. As the brutal- 
ities in Kuwait come out, as people see this 
environmental terrorism—right, looking it 
in the face over there—I think people are 
feeling more strongly than ever that what 
he has done in brutalizing that country and 
in just—the burnt, the scorched-earth 
policy, as he’s violated every tenant of 
every concern for the environment, is be- 
neath even contempt. 

So, it is hard to see how an Iraq with him 
at the helm can rejoin the family of peace- 
loving nations. And, of course, there is this 
U.N. sanction question of damages that has 
to be addressed. But as one assesses the 
damage in Kuwait, I think the blame has to 
be put right squarely on his shoulders. 

The Prime Minister. You can’t find, I 
wouldn’t think, a person in a civilized coun- 
try who would do anything but expect and 
hope for a change in the leadership—a 
quite vile relationship that we have seen in 
Iraq. 

To the first part of your question, one 
thing that Mr. Clark has picked up in the 
last week is an opinion quite contrary to the 
view that the coalition or the United States 
might adopt quite a leisurely pace in deal- 
ing with problems in the Middle East. 
There is a sense of urgency that Canada has 
picked up and we have conveyed to our 
partners about not sitting idly by and 
saying, well, perhaps 6 months or 9 months 
or a year from now we'll get around to this. 

There is a request from all of the moder- 
ate Arab leaders who have been partners of 
ours in the coalition for prompt attention to 
some of the very serious matters that have 
emerged in the region. 

The President. May | clarify one thing, 
John [John Cochran, NBC News]? I’m a 
little nervous about my answer on Iran. I 
have no evidence that that’s what Iran is 
trying to do. But as Iran has stated over and 
over again, their concerns about the US. 
keeping some permanent foothold in that 
part of the world—I will say today that Iran 
must not, and should not, try to annex any 
of the territory of Iraq. 


Having said that, being fair to the Irani- 
ans, I have no evidence, and I don’t think 
the Canadians do, that Iran intends to do 
that. And I want to be clear on that point. 


Jordan-U.S. Relations 


Q. Mr. President, there were published 
reports this morning that you had received 
a letter from King Hussein a couple of 
weeks ago, and that that letter has yet to be 
answered. Do you intend to answer it? And 
also, I'd like to ask if Mr. Clark’s visit to 
Jordan was helpful in setting a new course 
for U.S. relations with 

The President. Of course I'll answer his 
letter. I’ve expressed myself on the Jordani- 
an question, on our relationship with the 
King, over and over again. But, yes, I have 
received a letter, and, yes, I will respond to 
it in the normal course of events. I mean, 
it’s not being held up, there’s no delay, any- 
thing of that nature. 

The Prime Minister. One of the reasons I 
asked Mr. Clark in particular to visit Jordan 
immediately after the hostilities was be- 
cause King Hussein is, in certain quarters, 
below the salt these days. And Canada be- 
lieves that he continues to play—notwith- 
standing his position in the hostilities, which 
we don’t share, obviously—he continues to 
play and will play an important role in the 
future. 

We have made major contributions to the 
refugee problems that he has encountered. 
We have made other financial contributions 
because—and Mr. Clark had a very produc- 
tive series of meetings with him—because 
we believe that, at an appropriate time, 
members of the coalition will, of course, 
want to resume a dialog with King Hussein 
and we did not want that bridge to be per- 
manently ruptured. 

Mr. Clark, I can tell you, spent some 
hours with the King and his officials. And 
clearly, there’s a desire on his part to 
resume progressively normal relationships 
both with the United States and the Arab 
leadership of the coalition. 


Allied Consultations on the Middle East 


Q. Mr. President, what specifically are 
you seeking in these allied consultations? 
Do you have some kind of idea of a coali- 
tion concerted action? 
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The President. On the consultations that 
Secretary Baker is having? 

Q. And what you’re doing here with 
Canada, France, and Britain. 

The President. Well, a lot of our consulta- 
tion today will be talking as coalition part- 
ners, longtime friends—countries that are 
friendly—as to what we do about the 
Middle East. But we also are into some bi- 
lateral questions. And we are, after all, the 
biggest trading partner—Canada is our big- 
gest trading partner, so we'll be discussing 
some trade questions as well. 

But what I said earlier was not just boiler- 
plate. We have seen eye-to-eye on the 
threat in the Middle East, and I am confi- 
dent that when we talk to Minister Clark, 
who’s coming back tonight, that I will get, 
through his eyes and through the consulta- 
tion with Prime Minister Mulroney, a 
needed extra dimension on what’s happen- 
ing in the part of the world he’s been. He’s 
been into Syria; he’s been to Jordan, I un- 
derstand it; he’s been to Israel. And of 
course, that question of Lebanon, the ques- 
tion of Israel, the Palestine question are all 
key. 

We've got the Lebanon, we’ve got the 
Israeli-Palestinian questicn, and then we 
have the Gulf question. So, it is very impor- 
tant that coalition partners and normal 
friends as we are, stay in very close touch. 
So, that’s what the consultation will be 
about. 


Middle East Peace Process 


Q. You mentioned the unity of the coali- 
tion in times of war. To what extent are you 
seeking unity in this postwar period, specifi- 
cally on the Israeli-Palestinian question and 
the idea of land for peace? 

The President. \'ve already expressed 
myself in terms of our continued support 
for [United Nations Security Council Reso- 
lutions] 242 and 338 that address them- 
selves to that question. So, we are not back- 
ing off from that. But I think that we have 
a real opportunity. I think we have re- 
newed credibility in that part of the world. 
I think there is a recognition in Israel that, 
in reducing the threat to them by the victo- 
ry over Saddam Hussein, we’ve done some- 
thing solid for peace. I know there’s that 
same sense of appreciation and understand- 
ing in the Gulf. 
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So, I think the coalition partners, such as 
Canada and the United States, are in the 
best position we’ve been in, in a !ong, long 
time not only to stay in touch and consult, 
but to get something done in these three 
areas that have been denied peace for too 
long. 


Cease-Fire in Iraq 


Q. What is your assessment, please, of 
where we stand on the achievement of a 
permanent cease-fire and how it might 
affect the ability of U.S. troops to be pulled 
out of southern Iraq? 

The President. One, V’ll restate my view 
that I want our troops to come home as 
soon as possible. I’ve just been elated as I’ve 
watched the troops come home and the 
warmth of the welcome and all of that. 
There are some details to be worked out on 
the cease-fire—the return of all the prison- 
ers, accounting for those who have not 
been accounted for. I must confess to some 
concern about the use of Iraqi helicopters 
in violation of what our understanding was. 
That’s one that has got to be resolved 
before we’re going to have any permanence 
to any cease-fire. And so there are several 
details remaining out there. 

Q. Generally, are you satisfied with the 
progress, or do you think the Iraqis could 
do better? 

The President. ’'m very much satisfied 
with the progress that has been made since 
General Schwarzkopf met in the tent, but 
there are still some very important things 
to be taken care of, including the fact that 
these helicopters should not be used for 
combat purposes inside Iraq. 


Palestine Liberation Organization 


Q. Do you and the President see eye-to- 
eye on the role of the PLO under the cur- 
rent leadership? 

The Prime Minister. My own opinion is 
the one that I gave the House of Commons 
the other day. I think that the credibility of 
the leadership of the PLO is zero. When 
you have people encouraging Scud missiles 
as they rain down on Israel and actively 
siding with the enemy in a major war, then, 
of course, you have people—as far as I’m 
concerned—of very questionable credibility. 

Canada has always taken the position that 
there has to be a solution to the legitimate 
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aspirations of the Palestinians. And it is up 
to the Palestinian people to choose their 
representatives. It’s not up to Canada or the 
United States or, I assume, anyone else to 
impose choices on them. But if we had our 
druthers, I think you can conclude what it 
might be. 

For the life of me, I can’t figure out why 
anyone would be supportive of a group of 
people who have displayed such consistent- 
ly egregious judgment. But the United 
States may have a different view on it. 

The President. Y've expressed my disap- 
pointment in the PLO. The PLO, you re- 
member—I believe it was at the Rabat 
summit years ago, was designated as the 
sole spokesman for the Palestinian people. 
But their leader chose wrong on this; went 
far beyond where he had to go in order to 
express his understanding about the dilem- 
ma that Iraq was in. Put it this way: he 
supported Saddam overly zealously and di- 
minished his credibility—not any further in 
the United States, necessarily, because it 
had gone way down when those terrorist 
vessels came along the coast of Israel. But 
he diminished his credibility in the Arab 
world. He diminished his credibility with 
the coalition partners. 

So, whether there is something that can 
come out of that organization that has been 
designated the spokesman for the Palestini- 
an people that will be more reasonable or 
more sensible, let’s hope there will be. But 
I don’t think we’re very far apart, if at all, 
on this with that the Canadian Prime Minis- 
ter has said. 


Arms Sales to the Middle East 


Q. Mr. President, since you cited the re- 
duced threat to Israel here this afternoon 
and your desire to halt the proliferation of 
arms in the region, are you reconsidering 
any potential arms sales to Israel, and is the 
administration reconsidering its pledge, 
promise, commitment—whatever you want 
to call it—to sell some $15 billion worth of 
arms to Saudi Arabia? 

The President. When the Secretary of 
State gets back, we will be talking about 
that whole question. I have repeated my 
desire to try to curb proliferation. That 
doesn’t mean we're going to refuse to sell 
anything to everybody. We’re not going to 
cut off all weapons sales. We don’t want to 


see imbalances develop. We won’t want to 
see the threats to individual countries in- 
creased because of imbalance. But it is a 
subject, Jim [Jim Miklaszewski, NBC News], 
that we will be talking about and trying to 
find an answer to. 

I don’t know what the questions are 
before the Congress now or the administra- 
tion in detail on Israel requests. We think 
we've been pretty generous and fair in 
terms of this recent appropriation bill with 
the State of Israel. But I'll be reserving on 
that before going further until I talk to the 
Secretary when he gets back. 

I would like to think that the diminished 
threat to Israel—and it is significantly di- 
minished because of what’s happened in 
Iraq—will be a reason that we will just not 
have ever-increasing arms sales. 

You’ve got other countries, though, that 
want arms. The Saudi sale—that was put on 
kind of a hold, and I just can’t tell you 
where that stands right this minute. 

The Prime Minister. Jim, no one can fail 
to be struck by the irony of the fact that 
most of the hardware deployed in the 
Middle East was sold to the various factions 
by the five permanent members of the U.N. 
Security Council. This doesn’t make a whole 
lot of sense if, on the one hand, you’re 
trying to prevent war; on the other hand, 
there is the propagation of war through 
policies in the past that have led to this 
kind of development. 

That’s why Canada believes very strongly 
in the policies that we have put forward in 
regard to the control and, possibly, the 
elimination of these instruments of mass de- 
struction. And that’s why the President is 
examining this, because I think there is a 
general view, without getting into any ques- 
tion of a total interdiction for the moment, 
that clearly a lot of these weapons—to un- 
derstate the case—fell into hands that 
should never have had them in the first 
place. So, that is why our policy is predicat- 
ed on that kind of activity affecting all of 
us. 

Canada adheres to that policy today. I 
mean, we could be much more active in 
that area if we wanted. We have all the 
technology in the world. We have all the 
resources we need. We could be big arms 
merchants. We’ve chosen not to be, even 
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though it’s a very lucrative business. We’ve 
chosen not to be because it’s fundamentally 
inconsistent with our policy—to develop it, 
to pedal it, to finance it, and then to de- 
plore its use. That is where Canada has 
taken a very vigorous, and we think appro- 
priate, stand. 

I know that in his comments earlier some 
weeks ago, President Bush alluded to the 
same problem and wants to rein in and cir- 
cumscribe that problem. That’s why we’re 
where we are on this issue. 


Canada-U.S. Relations 


Q. And if I may, Mr. President, follow up 
on the previous question. You said that the 
United States enjoyed the best possible rela- 
tions with a unified Canada. Does your ad- 
ministration have any concerns that what- 
ever happened north of the border, trade 
or security arrangements with the United 
States could be jeopardized one way or the 
other? 

The President. As | mentioned to you— 
maybe you missed that part of it where I 
said I didn’t want to get into the internal 
affairs of Canada, courageously on the side- 
lines. But I will simply say that I’m not 
going to go any further than that, but I 
would put a lot of emphasis in what I said 
about how we value the relations with a 
unified Canada. I’m not going to buy into 
all kinds of hypotheses as what might 
happen. 

But we are very happy—put it this way— 
we are very, very happy with one unified 
Canada that has been friendly, been allies— 
staunch allies. And when you have the un- 
known, you’ve got to ask yourself questions. 
But I’m not going to go into that any fur- 
ther. 

The Prime Minister. Let me just answer 
the first part of the question. I’ve indicated 
to the President, as he knows, that Canada 
has gone through these constitutional diffi- 
culties in the past. We never minimize 
them because they’re always serious. 
They’re the product of our—we are the 
children of our environment. And families 
are and so are nations. But Canada’s accom- 
plished an extraordinary amount in 123 
years. And I am satisfied that we will again 
over the next 123 years, although I’m not 
sure I'll be around. 

The final question. 
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Soviet Union 


Q. Could you tell me on the eve of the 
Secretary’s trip to Moscow whether you 
think it’s in your intention for your adminis- 
tration to now reach out in the Soviet 
Union individually to the republics? And do 
you think that President Gorbachev’s days 
are now numbered in power? 

The President. 1 will continue to deal 
with the President of the Soviet Union. 
That is the Government that’s accredited 
and that is the Government with which the 
United States Government will deal. We 
have had many, many contacts with leaders 
of the republics, including Mr. Yeltsin, in- 
cluding the Baltic leaders, including others 
that have been in the United States recent- 
ly, including some that are considered op- 
position like the mayor of Leningrad. And 
we will continue to have those. But the last 
thing we want to do is to act like we are 
trying to determine the course for the 
Soviet Union in its internal affairs. So I will 
continue to deal—what was the last part, 
Ann [Ann Compton, ABC News]? 

Q. Whether President Gorbachev’s days 
in power might be numbered. 

The President. 1 think that everyone 
knows that he has extraordinarily compli- 
cated problems facing him. But, again, I 
think it would be imprudent for me to spec- 
ulate on how he’s going to master these 
problems. And so, I just would leave it 
there. 

The Prime Minister. Mr. President, in 
going to Ann, I cut off the gentleman in the 
back there. 


Trade With Mexico 


Q. Thank you very much. Mr. President, I 
want to know if you envision a program 
similar to this one with the government of 
Mexico. 

The President. You mean on the environ- 
ment or on the trade? 

Q. In both—trade. For the Prime Minis- 
ter I would like to know what he thinks of 
the trade agreement. 

The President. On the trade agreement 
we are going to push very hard to get what 
we call Fast Track authority with the Con- 
gress. It is in the interest of the United 
States of America, it is in our own interest 
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to go forward, say nothing about the inter- 
est of Mexico. 

In Mexico you have a courageous new 
President who’s taken that country and 
gotten relations with the United States in 
the best shape they’ve ever been in. And in 
terms of this trade agreement, Prime Minis- 
ter Mulroney, President Salinas, and I all 
agree that this trilateral approach makes a 
great deal of sense for all three of our coun- 
tries. So, it is priority, and we will push for 
it. 

We have no environmental agreements of 
this nature that I can think of—I’ll have to 
ask Mr. Reilly [William K. Reilly, Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency] that are in the works here. But I 
can tell you that we are working very coop- 
eratively, more cooperatively than ever— 
and again, I salute President Salinas—with 
Mexico on environmental questions. We’re 
doing much, much better in that regard. 

The Prime Minister. Perhaps a word on 
the proposed trilateral agreement which 
would make North America the largest and 
richest trading bloc in the world—substan- 
tially more so than Europe. But I find we 
have already entered into a bilateral free- 
trade agreement with the United States, 
and we know it’s productive and we know 
it’s going to be progressively so over the 
years. And that’s because liberalized trade 
throws off new wealth. What I am aston- 
ished by from time to time are the protec- 
tionists whom I can understand but who, 
for example, in looking at Mexico—which is 
a developing country, and Mexico can 
achieve new prosperity either by aid or 
through trade. And trade ought to be the 
preferred route. If you’re going to lift 
people up to a new dimension of prosperity 
then you have to liberalize trading opportu- 
nities for that country. 

And the advantages work both ways. That 
is why President Bush’s statement was so 
visionary—because while Canada and the 
United States had economies of equivalent 
degrees of maturity and compatibility, that 
of Mexico is in some areas less so. And it is 
an important step towards the integration 
of a developing country into a vast devel- 
oped economy. And that is not only good 
for business, it’s good for democracy be- 
cause it gives individuals an opportunity to 
prosper through the ennobling means of 


trade, rather than through the instruments 
of aid and assistance, which are a lot less 
noble than the opportunities that we can 
develop together. And that’s why I hope 
that the trilateral measure that the Presi- 
dent has outlined will get approval from the 
United States Senate and House and go 
ahead. 

The President. May | add one point to 
that—just an observation. Not only has the 
United States got better relations with 
Mexico than ever, but Canada has demon- 
strated a keen interest, always—historic—in 
this hemisphere. Recently joined the OAS. 
Been of a special help to many countries in 
the Caribbean area and also in Central and 
South America. 

It is very important that while we focus 
on the Middle East and while we have our 
attention riveted on the changes of Eastern 
Europe that we not lose sight of the impor- 
tance of this hemisphere. And I know the 
Prime Minister feels that way. And one of 
the things I forgot to mention on Lori 
Santos’ [United Press International] ques- 
tion is the discussion—consultation of that 
kind of situation. We must not neglect it. 
And for the United States’ part, we are 
trying not to—with our Enterprise for the 
Americas Initiative, for the Brady plan, for 
the work we’ve been doing in the Caribbe- 
an. And Canada—extraordinarily supportive 
and side by side with us. So, we’ve got to 
move forward on the Uruguay round for 
GATT that’s in everybody’s interest. But we 
also must not neglect trade relationships in 
this hemisphere. And we're not going to, 
and I don’t think Canada will. 

The Prime Minister. Mr. President, I’m 
sorry, a final—this gentleman here has been 
trying. 

The President. He’s persistent. 


France and the Palestine Liberation 
Organization 


Q. Are you going to ask France—for both 
of you—not to back PLO as the official 
interlocutor of the Palestinian people? 

The President. 1 have no interest in 
asking them not to back the PLO. I will 
share with President Mitterrand my disap- 
pointment over the way Yasser Arafat and 
some of his colleagues have behaved. And I 
will be probing with him to see if we can 
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find a way to be more active catalysts for 
peace. 

And let me say I’m looking forward to 
seeing President Mitterrand—because Mr. 
Mulroney and I were talking about this. We 
both have great respect for his knowledge 
of the Middle East. And we may have some 
differences with France. And, if so, I expect 
I'll hear them loud and clear down in Marti- 
nique tomorrow for lunch. But we also have 
a lot in common. And the common way 
we're looking at the Middle East these days 
far, far exceed the other. So, I wouldn’t 
expect to find—and I’m anxious to ask 
him—that President Mitterrand was elated 
about the performance of Yasser Arafat, be- 
cause France stood with this coalition early 
on—lots of pressures at times mounting at 
home—and solid as a rock also. And Presi- 
dent Mitterrand led the way. Let there be 
no mistake about that one. 

So, I think in your question, I'll be listen- 
ing—Francois, what are you going to say 
about this one?—-because he knows a lot 
about it. But I know he'll be disappointed in 
the way the PLO reacted—acted as they 
drew the wrong side. Boy, did they choose 
it wrong. And now, we got to wait—a little 
time. But I want to see what he thinks 
about it. 


Cease-Fire in Iraq 


Q. What helicopters were you speaking 
about, sir? On the rebels? 

The President. The use of helicopters— 
yes. 

Q. Against the rebels? 

The President. Yes. Warning them, do not 
do this. 


U.S. Hostages in Lebanon 


Q. What about the hostages? Have you 
heard anything at all about them? 

The President. Which ones? 

Q. The hostages. 

The President. From Lebanon? 

Q. Yes. 

The President. No, | haven’t heard any- 
thing 

Q. What about you? Did Mr. Clark—— 

The Prime Minister. No, we have not. 

Q. Did he ask about them—— 

The Prime Minister. Yes, he has. I'll be 
seeing him tonight at dinner. 
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The President. Every place Jim Baker 
goes—and I expect the same for Mr. 
Clark—— 

The Prime Minister. Exactly. 

Q. I didn’t hear what you said. I just 
didn’t hear you. 

The President. 1 just said—of course, we 
ask about it, but are you suggesting there 
was something new today? If so, I haven’t 
heard it. 


Note: The President’s 73d news conference 
began at 4:25 p.m. in the Reading Room at 
Parliament Hill. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on Iraqi President Saddam Hussein’s 
Use of Force Against the Iraqi People 


March 13, 1991 


Saddam Hussein has a track record of 
using his military against his own popula- 
tion. We have received information over 
the past week that he has been using heli- 
copters in an effort to quell civil disturb- 
ances against his regime. We are obviously 
very concerned about this. President Bush 
expressed his concern at the news confer- 
ence. This behavior is clearly inconsistent 
with the type of behavior the international 
community would like to see Iraq exhibit- 
ing. Iraq has to convince the world that its 
designs, both against the international com- 
munity and its own population, are not mili- 
tary and aggressive. 


News Conference of President Bush 
and President Francois Mitterrand of 
France in Martinique, French West 
Indies 

March 14, 1991 


President Mitterrand. Good afternoon, 
ladies and gentlemen. It was agreed be- 
tween President George Bush and myself 
that we would meet again as soon as possi- 
ble after the Gulf war. And President Bush 
suggested that he should come and see me, 
or come and see us, we, the French, in 
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French territory, which is what has just 
happened in Martinique. And I wish to 
thank the American President very warmly 
for having come to see us, and we are very 
happy to welcome him here and to wel- 
come him as a friend, as things should be. 

And, at the same time, I would like to 
express to the distinguished representatives 
of Martinique—Members of Parliament, the 
Regional Council, et cetera, and General 
Council in particular—how very happy I am 
at the way we have been welcomed here. 
And even before President Bush arrived I 
was able to have enough time to talk with 
them of the problems specific to Marti- 
nique. And we were able to resume a dialog 
that we started together many years ago, in 
particular with President Cesaire. 

Well, we talked about the questions of 
the day, so to speak. And primary, of 
course, we have the situation after the war 
in the Gulf. And after having reestablished 
the rule of law, after having achieved very 
considerable success on the part of the 
forces that were involved, now the time has 
come to give thought, as we said we would 
beforehand, to give thought to a way to 
rebuild, or build—you can choose whichev- 
er you like—an equilibrium, a balance in 
the Middle East, a way in which the peo- 
ples of the Middle East can live together. 
And that is what diplomats are working at. 
And that is the reason for the present visit, 
or the recent visit of the American Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Baker. It’s also one of the 
reasons for which we had a lot of things to 
talk about in Martinique, because we had to 
get the scale of values right with regard to 
the various problems that we have to deal 
with, which are of different kinds. 

Now, we will reply, President Bush and 
myself, to the questions that you may have 
to ask on the subject. 

We know perfectly well that the Palestin- 
ian problem and, by way of consequence, 
the relations between Israel and the Arab 
countries is the key problem through which 
all the other problems, in fact, arise. We 
examined various possible ways of ap- 
proaching this. But all this is what this press 
conference will be about. And it’s hard for 
me to imagine the questions that you will 
wish to ask. The best thing is for you to ask 
them, and then, of course, we'll try to 
answer them. 


And so, after having said once again to 
President George Bush how very happy I 
was to see him here in Martinique and re- 
ceive him here and how very happy I was 
at the hours of talks we had together, both 
pleasant and useful, I think that probably 
he, himself, may wish to say a few words 
before you ask your questions. 

President Bush. 

President Bush. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. What I would simply say is two things. 
One, express my gratitude to the hosts here 
in Martinique, and also to President Mitter- 
rand and his team for the hospitality; and 
also to say that we talked in terms of peace 
halfway around the world, about security 
and stability in the Gulf. We talked about 
peace in Lebanon, an area in which Presi- 
dent Mitterrand has a profound knowledge. 
And also another area that fits that descrip- 
tion is the Palestinian question, the question 
of the West Bank. 

So, on the American side, these were ex- 
ceptionally productive consultations, and 
they are in keeping with the spirit of con- 
sultation that both of us put into effect in 
the important relationship between France 
and the United States during the war. And 
this gives me an opportunity to thank Presi- 
dent Mitterrand for France’s steadfast, stal- 
wart position, not just in the diplomatic 
field but, clearly, under Admiral Roque- 
joffre in the Gulf itself and under his boss, 
President Francois Mitterrand. 

The American people are very, very 
grateful for that extraordinary—predictable, 
perhaps, but extraordinary cooperation. 

President Mitterrand. How would you 
like to do thisP I don’t know you all, so we 
have a lot of journalists who aren’t in the 
usual places that I’ve seen in Paris. And so, 
therefore, I have to, in fact, make a random 
choice. So, forgive me if it’s not always a 
fair one. 

Sir, you. 


U.S. Hostages in Lebanon 


Q. President Bush, you’ve had a lot of 
success in getting the American POW’s and 
hostages out of Iraq and Kuwait. After Sec- 
retary Baker’s trip to Syria yesterday and 
his discussions, can you tell us, do you have 
any new hopes for getting the American 
hostages out of Lebanon? 
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President Bush. Ali along the way Secre- 
tary Baker discussed the plight of the 
American hostages held presumably in Leb- 
anon, but I don’t have any specifics on that 
or can I say that there is any positive points 
for optimism. But rumors continue to per- 
sist, and it’s clearly in the interest of those 
countries that have some control over the 
hostages or influence over the hostages to 
permit them to go. So, let’s hope that as a 
result of the Baker trip, as a result of the 
inquiries we continue to make to countries 
with whom we have good relations and 
those with whom we don’t have good rela- 
tions, that those people will be released. It 
would be a very helpful thing and would 
enable the U.S. to be a much more con- 
structive—player with more constructive 
role for peace. 


Middle East Problems 


Q. I would like to ask President Bush two 
questions. Mr. President, are you deter- 
mined to solve the Palestinian problem the 
way you were determined to liberate 
Kuwait? And if so, on which basis and what 
formula? An _ international conference, 
direct negotiations between Israel and the 
Arab countries, or a regional conference? 
The last point, what is the importance you 
give to the Lebanese question? Thank you. 

President Bush. The answer is, yes, to the 
first part of your question, we are deter- 
mined to play a useful role. The answer to 
the second part of your question is, that is 
one of the reasons for my anxiousness to see 
President Mitterrand, to discuss exactly how 
we should proceed. 

The United States has expressed its posi- 
tion on an international conference over 
and over again, saying that at the right time 
it could be useful. President Mitterrand has 
surfaced some ideas of his own that can be 
useful. And to respond to the second part of 
the question, we simply have not come 
across or settled on one path, one single 
approach to try to solve this Palestine-Israel 
question. 

It is very important that it do be solved, 
and we did discuss a lot of ideas, some of 
which I would not feel comfortable in 
bringing out here. 

What was the third part of your question? 

Q. The third part was Lebanon. 
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President Bush. Lebanon? I assured 
President Mitterrand, who is an expert in 
the area, that if there’s any way that we can 
be helpful, we would like to do that. It is 
priority. And as I mentioned in my openirg 
remarks, it is the security and stability of 
the Gulf, it is the Lebanon, and it is the 
Israeli-Palestine question. So yes, it is priori- 
ty. We still think building on the Taif ac- 
cords is the best approach. 

Q. Mr. President, do you still think that 
Yasser Arafat remains the legitimate head 
and the only head of the Palestinian people, 
or at least the sole legitimate representative 
of the Palestinian people? President Mitter- 
rand? 

President Mitterrand. It’s for the Pales- 
tinians to answer that. Mr. Arafat remains, 
to my knowledge, the leader of the PLO, 
and to my knowledge, the PLO still appears 
as the representative organization. There 
are, doubtless, other forces, too, and I think 
they should make themselves known about 
the situation as it is right now. And also, just 
as you know, people who are elected, who 
are on the spot, and who are expressing 
themselves and asserting themselves—and I 
think that one of them very recently met 
with Mr. Baker. But it is not for me to 
determine who should represent what. I 
just take the facts of the situation as they 
are. 


Syria-U.S. Relations 


Q. President Mitterrand, can you tell us 
your views of the United States getting 
closer, perhaps even cozying up to Presi- 
dent Hafiz al Assad, and whether your view 
of the apparent blank check that he has 
from the United States and Lebanon? 

President Bush. At the risk of—the 
second part of his question that I would 
take exception to if you give me a chance 
when you finish the answer, Mr. President. 
[Laughter] 

President Mitterrand. Of course, I mean, 
you're more authorized than I am to speak 
on this, and I entirely agree, mind you. 

President Assad is part of the heads of 
state who have brought their Arab coun- 
tries alongside our own forces in the Gulf 
war. I don’t think the man should be re- 
proached—and I think it was better that he 
should do that from the opposite. 
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Now, if it’s an opportunity—that gives us 
an opportunity to consider a _ certain 
number of problems of substance, and in 
particular the problem of Lebanon, well, 
then, the chances are that this rapproche- 
ment should be followed now by other rap- 
prochements, if you like. And as I am ex- 
pressing here myself on behalf of France, 
yes, I do. It’s my hope that the sovereignty 
of Lebanon will be able to be fully asserted 
in accordance with the Taif agreements, 
which have indicated that that was the pur- 
pose of the exercise, and I have nothing to 
say against that. 

President Bush. With your permission, 
Mr. President, I would simply add what Mr. 
Hines [Craig Hines, Houston Chronicle] 
said was something about a blank check 
from the United States, which, of course, is 
totally fallacious. But, I can only add to 
what President Mitterrand said, that these 
discussions—that we were very pleased 
with Syria’s role in the coalition, very 
pleased, indeed, that they were side by side 
on the ground with forces. I can tell you 
that Secretary Baker had a very long—and I 
think—“interesting” is an easy word—but I 
hope they'll be productive talks. And Syria 
is an important country in the area. They’re 
vital to what happens in the Lebanon and, 
of course, they are vital a little longer-run 
in what solutions there are to the Palestini- 
an question. 

So, having contact with this country, very 
openly discussing our differences with them 
as we do, but trying to find common 
ground, in my view, is a very good, 
common-sense approach, following on the 
coalition’s solidarity in the Gulf. 

President Mitterrand. We can’t really 
start a dialog on this individual; a lot of the 
members of the press who are going to say 
something. But there are too many people. 
Perhaps I might ask a French journalist if 
he’d like to say something. 


Middle East Problems 


Q. I have a question for President Bush, 
to ask him if the American approach on the 
Middle Eastern probiems has, in fact, 
changed since the war and because of the 
war? And I could put the same question to 
President Mitterrand, too. 

President Bush. 1m not sure our ap- 
proach has changed. I like to think we have 


more credibility in the Middle East today as 
a result of our participation in the Gulf over 
there. In fact, I’m convinced that’s true. But 
what we’re now doing is trying to find the 
new approaches that you ask about, not by 
dictation but through consultation. 

President Mitterrand. 1 would also 
answer that question myself. I remain per- 
fectly loyal to the proposals and faithful to 
the proposals that I made in September last 
at the United Nations, subject, unfortunate- 
ly, to one point that you—well, my proposal 
was designed to safeguard peace. But I did 
see what could happen, and the same pro- 
posals now, of course, after the war. But 
they remain, the general design remains 
the same. 

Q. Mr. President, in the last week you’ve 
made several distinctions between the PLO 
as an organization and its leader, Yasser 
Arafat. I'm wondering, in line with the 
question President Mitterrand answered, 
whether you would be more apt to be will- 
ing to resume a dialog with the PLO if 
Yasser Arafat were not its chairman, and 
whether you felt that it would be more 
likely to be included in a Middle East con- 
ference if that were the case. 

President Bush. As you may remember, I 
did say earlier on that we were very disap- 
pointed with the PLO’s stance in solidarity 
with Saddam Hussein. In my view, they 
went further through their spokesman, 
head, Mr. Arafat, than they needed to go. 
And this has caused some concern among 
some of the countries that strongly support- 
ed the PLO in the past, some of the Arab 
countries. So, my view is this needs some 
time. We are not writing off anything, but 
we don’t have any intention of resuming, 
for example, our dialog. 

I like the way President Mitterrand 
phrased it now, saying that Palestinian rep- 
resentatives had indeed met with the Secre- 
tary of State. So, we'll pursue that track for 
a while and just see how the healing proc- 
ess goes. But I, again, expressed my disap- 
pointment that Arafat aligned himself far 
more than he needed to to protect his 
flanks with Saddam Hussein. He simply bet 
on the wrong horse. 

And now we've got a little time here to 
determine it. But yes, there’s got to be dis- 
cussion with Palestinians or you're not 
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going to get this problem solved. And that’s 
what Jim Baker was about, and that, of 
course, is what President Mitterrand and I 
talked about a long, long time today. 

President Mitterrand. In any case, as far 
as we’re concerned, the end of ithe war and 
the conditions under which it happened is 
such that it’s not for us to try to open at all 
useful contacts and try to establish useful 
contacts and try to really succeed in solving 
these very, very complex problems as we all 
know. So, in other words, neither of us—we 
don’t reject either one or the other. All 
we're saying is that everyone must accept 
to abandon some of his demands. 

Q. This is a question to President Bush. 
Have you, today, talked about President 
Mitterrand’s proposal to have a summit at 
the Security Council, and did you give the 
answer of the United States, and what do 
you feel about the idea? 

President Bush. | think all ideas that can 
make a contribution to peace should be put 
on the table and discussed. Yes, we touched 
on that. President Mitterrand—I’ll let him 
speak to it himself, but there is great flexi- 
bility on the timing. I think he and I both 
agree that if we embrace a common posi- 
tion we want to feel that it is going to bear 
results. And so, that idea is out there. The 
United Nations played a very useful role in 
what’s gone before. But there was no re- 
quest on his part, nor did I state on our part 
when such a meeting might be the most 
timely. 

But we saw many meetings of the Securi- 
ty Council during the Gulf war, and I think 
the world would agree that those meetings 
were very productive. And so—lI’d leave it 
this way—there was simply a good discus- 
sion of that and several other key ideas. 

Q. A question for both Presidents about 
Iraq. With no cease-fire in place and con- 
cern about civil unrest in Iraq, what will 
the coalition forces do if Saddam continues 
to try to put down unrest with his military 
machine? 

President Mitterrand. That’s just what is 
happening right now. That’s what he’s 
doing, so it would appear. It seems to be 
what is happening with varying degrees of 
success. I, personally, am not sufficiently in- 
formed to be able to tell you who is win- 
ning the battle in various parts of the coun- 
try of Iraq. I think with this sort of situa- 
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tional logic which is such that Mr. Saddam 
Hussein will end up by understanding that 
his errors of judgment and that his very 
serious military defeat will make his situa- 
tion very difficult as a head of state in the 
future to discuss with other countries how 
to rebuild his country. 

But right at the outset, we said that it was 
not our intention to conquer Iraq but to 
liberate Kuwait. That at the outset, we said 
that we aren’t heading for Baghdad, we are 
not aiming for Baghdad. So, it’s perfectly 
clear that it is not our intention, even if 
very often what we’re seeing is a very sorry 
spectacle very often, but at the same time, 
we cannot arbitrate by military means all 
the conflicts in that part of the world or in 
other parts of the world. But the fact re- 
mains that there are certain rules—not to 
the cease-fire yet, but to the temporary ar- 
mistice. And if that was to be violated—but 
I think that will not be the case—the 
matter is over. 

But the rules indicate clearly that Iraq is 
not free just to do anything. As far as 
France is concerned, that particular period 
of our intervention in the Middle East is 
now terminated. 

President Bush. | listened very carefully 
to that answer, and I agree with it. I mean, 
we are not in there trying to impose a solu- 
tion inside Iraq. So, I would agree with the 
way President Mitterrand phrased that. I 
would only add that I am concerned, and I 
expect he is, too, about the reports coming 
out of there. But what President Mitterrand 
said in the beginning is true: Nobody has all 
the information about what’s going on 
there, who’s trying to emerge. But he cited 
the coalition goals, and I agree with him. 

Q. A question for both of you, President 
Bush and President Mitterrand. Are you not 
somewhat irritated by the intransigence 
shown by Israel? And are you going to exer- 
cise perhaps more than friendly pressure on 
Mr. Shamir that he should perhaps be a 
little less intransigent? 

President Bush. Well, your question im- 
plies to me a little bit that there’s only one 
intransigent party in the Middle East. And 
so, what we’re trying to do is get those who 
are deemed by one or another of us as in- 
transigent to come forward. We have Arab 
countries that are in a state of war with 
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Israel. Let’s hope that out of this conflict in 
the Gulf, countries will see that the answer 
is to cease having a state of war. Let’s hope 
that countries who have been unwilling to 
talk with Israel will be willing to talk with 
Israel. Let’s hope Israel will be forthcoming. 

But I just didn’t want to leave the ques- 
tion such that there was an intransigence 
on the part of only one country. Yes, 
they’ve been reluctant to do certain things 
for valid reasons of their own security. But 
let us find ways now where we can kind of 
help guarantee their security requirements, 
and let’s encourage those who have been 
unwilling to even talk to them, say nothing 
of end the state of war with them, to do 
both. 

So, that’s what our diplomatic efforts will 
be aimed at. 

President Mitterrand. One has to choose 
between peace and perpetual war. And if 
one wants to achieve peace, two conditions 
have to be met. The first is that one must 
look for reasonable compromise solutions in 
everyone’s interest; therefore, one cannot 
be intransigent. And secondly, we must 
ensure the security of everyone. That 
means the security of Israel, too. If those 
two conditions are met, I think one should 
condemn those that would prefer war to 
peace. 

Q. For both Presidents. We’ve heard a lot 
of talk about territory for peace, land for 
peace. What exactly is it you envision if 
land is given? Would it be a Palestinian 
state? Would it be an unarmed Palestinian 
state? What exactly is your vision there? 

President Mitterrand. Forgive me. Well, 
I was thinking of something else. So, first 
I'll listen to President Bush and then I'll get 
the meaning of the question. 

President Bush. We are not talking about 
a Palestinian state, per se. What we are 
doing is exploring. What Secretary Baker is 
doing is talking to the key parties, not just 
on the Palestinian question but on the Gulf 
and on Lebanon. And then I hope we'll be 
able to get with our staunch friends, one of 
whom is standing right here, and others and 
find a way to bring about a solution to this 
question. 

But we haven’t gone that far. We do not 
have a set formula as to how that question 
should be resolved. The position of the 
United States—and I'll repeat it here—that 


a Palestinian state is not the answer. Others 
happen to think that it is the answer. So, 
let’s find common ground and find a way to 
get to bring peace to that area. 

Clearly, you’re going to have to have— 
address ourselves to the homeland ques- 
tion—some question for a home for Pales- 
tinians. And President Mitterrand had some 
very good ideas that he expressed to me 
privately on that. 

I would add, Jordan is an important coun- 
try in all of this, not directly in response to 
your question. But though we've had 
strained relations with Jordan, I think we’re 
in agreement that Jordan must not, and 
should not, be written off. So, we haven’t 
gotten to the formulation yet. What we’re 
trying to do is figure what will work. 

President Mitterrand. Thank you very 
much, my dear President and friends. Now 
I understand the question. As far as I’m 
concerned, yes, I have used the word 
“state.” And if you like, I can repeat it. I 
have been loyal to the U.N. resolutions, be- 
cause when Israel was set up, it had been 
decided by the United Nations there would 
be two states. One has forgotten one of the 
two parts of the resolutions since those 
days. 

Now, I’m not saying that there should be 
such-and-such a form of state in such-and- 
such a place, but it is—I sense, if you like, 
intuitively, and it’s also based on my knowl- 
edge of the history—and the certain dan- 
gerous history—I know that it’s dangerous 
to refuse to a people that chose its vitality— 
it’s a danger to refuse it any form of identi- 
ty. 

And so, all right, the next question is that 
one has to build in reality some kind of 
response to that concept. And that’s the 
whole question. If you want to put the 
question to me, I would simply refer you to 
the U.N. resolutions which were adopted, 
admittedly, many, many, many years ago. 
But those resolutions have not been can- 
celed. 

Q. A question to both of you, please. 
President Bush, could you clarify what you 
were talking about when you referred yes- 
terday to the Iraqi use of helicopter gun- 
ships being in violation of the cease-fire? 
And you also implied that American troops 
would stay in southern Iraq as long as such 
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a thing was happening. Some people could 
say—a devil’s advocate could say—Saddam 
Hussein has the right to quash internal 
revolt and that has nothing to do with any 
cease-fire accords. 

And, President Mitterrand, you seem to 
have indicated that you feel that at least 
these two powers should stay out of Iraq’s 
internal affairs. 

President Bush. My answer on the heli- 
copters is: That was not our understanding 
that they would be used to quash their own 
citizens. And I have nothing more to say to 
it, except all that does is make it very, very 
complicated in terms of bringing about a 
final cease-fire—formalized, signed cease- 
fire. 

I don’t think I said anything about what 
I’m going to do about troops dispositions in 
there, but clearly those troops are not going 
to be—all of them out there until there’s a 
cease-fire—a formalized cease-fire. And I'd 
like to see—and we talked about this a little 
bit today—some peace-keeping arrange- 
ment. I want to get our troops home. I do 
not want to play into the hands of Iran and 
other countries that have suggested what 
we want is a permanent stationing of U.S. 
troops in the area. I want to bring them 
home. 

But I'd like to have some security ar- 
rangements in place. And all I’m saying is, 
using helicopters like this to put down one’s 
own people does not add to the stability of 
the area and makes it very difficult. And 
besides—I'll repeat—it was not my under- 
standing that they were going to use heli- 
copters for this nature; it was represented 
that they were to be used for something 
else. 

President Mitterrand. France sent sol- 
diers alongside friends, in particular Ameri- 
can friends, in order to implement the U.N. 
resolutions. The goals are the goals set by 
the United Nations. And, in fact, we have 
not been asked to reestablish law and order 
within a country once the neighboring 
country had been liberated, which is now 
the case. 

Q. France and the United States have tra- 
ditionally taken a slightly different position 
on the question of an international confer- 
ence on Middle East peace. After the war, 
that question is in the air again. Is there still 
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a difference between the French and the 
American views on that issue? 

President Mitterrand. Well, I repeated 
my own point of view so often that I’m 
almost embarrassed to be repeating myself 
so often. But for a very long time, I’ve 
thought that it was possible to achieve 
peace in the Israeli-Arab conflict by a bilat- 
eral dialog. That is why I was one of the 
few French politicians at the time—this was 
many years ago—to have approved of the 
Camp David agreements, because my feel- 
ing was that they reestablished peace, 
anyway, between Egypt and Israel. 

For a very long time, it was my wish that 
this would be the case for others, and I 
believed this would be possible. But also, 
for a very long time now, I no longer be- 
lieve that to be possible. And so, I had 
hopes. Those hopes were not fulfilled. And I 
gave a lot of thought to this. And so, I 
reached the conclusion, in the light of cer- 
tain ways of approaching history, if you like, 
that the dialog inevitably had to be a mullti- 
lateral dialog, that you had to bring a multi- 
ple interest, different interests, which 
would exercise some influence, which 
would reestablish a climate for compromise 
solutions among the protagonists, getting 
away, if you like, from the direct force-to- 
force relationship between the protagonists. 
And that is why I proposed a conference or 
several international conferences, in order 
to try to tackle and approach the various 
problems of the Middle East. 

But I did not, mind you, ever indicate 
exactly how many people this should be, or 
I didn’t eliminate or exclude anyone. It’s 
not for me to decide that kind of thing. But 
I think that the procedure would probably 
turn out to be more effective than the 
other one that hasn’t worked. 

What I’m trying to achieve is peace by 
general agreement and that peace should 
rule the Middle East. If it is necessary, as I 
think is the case, that outside powers should 
take part in such discussions, well, then 
that’s the way to go about it. But if, on the 
other hand, the countries of the region 
think that they’re capable of doing this to- 
gether just among themselves—Israel, Saudi 
Arabia, and Iraq and Syria and the others, 
et cetera—well, so much the better. So 
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much the better. The important thing is 
that peace should win the day. 

President Bush. My view, Gerry [Gerry 
Seib, Wall Street Journal], is it has not 
changed. We’ve said a conference at an ap- 
propriate time. But we’ve got a chance now 
to think anew. And that’s what we’re in the 
process of trying to do here. 

Q. You said the period of French inter- 
vention in the Middle East is terminated. 
Do you have any doubts, or do you disagree 
with the continued presence of the coali- 
tion forces in southern Iraq? Are you in 
dispute at all with President Bush on that? 

And a second question for President 
Bush, if I may. Sir, in the 2 weeks since the 
war ended, it’s only now that we’ve seen 
these pictures of the destruction of the con- 
voys of Iraqi vehicles on the roads from 
Kuwait to Basra, what one of the allied 
pilots called “a turkey shoot.” Do you have 
any thoughts, Mr. President, that perhaps 
we let the fighting go on too long and too 
hard? 

President Bush. No. Vll answer my part 
now. No. None at all. 

President Mitterrand. On my side, the 
answer is simple. Forgive my repeating 
myself. I consider our matters as being ful- 
filled. We’ve done our job. If it remains 
necessary in view of the various movements 
that are taking place in the region to ensure 
that the new focuses of unrest don’t burst 
up again, well, then, we'll try to help and 
we'll do whatever the Security Council de- 
cides. But we will not go beyond the Securi- 
ty Council. That’s all I said, and there’s no 
need to dwell on this, I think. 

Q. My question is addressed-to you both, 
Mr. Presidents. What, in your analysis, is 
safer for the security of the Gulf area: The 
remaining of Saddam Hussein, weakened 
and having lost the war, or the takeover by 
fundamentalist Shiite regime? 

President Mitterrand. 1 don’t decide 
about the interests of France on the basis of 
preferences of that kind. Otherwise, there 
would be tremendous upheavals, there 
would be constant upheavals on the day 
which I would tell you about my intimate 
feelings about this war or that war. But that 
isn’t the point. But which would I be most 
afraid of—rebellion on the part of the Shi- 
ites for the moment—you said—you must 
recognize the fact that Saddam Hussein 


hasn’t had too many pleasant things for us. 
He has rejected all opportunities for peace, 
and he is paying the price of war. And it’s 
not for me to judge those who want to take 
his place. It’s not for me to judge them at 
the moment, so I’m not going to answer 
your question. 

President Bush. 1 agree with his answer. 
I'm not going to answer your question 
either. [Laughter] But you spell out two hy- 
potheses. It’s a little too negative. Perhaps 
there’s something that’s a little more posi- 
tive than either of those two alternatives. 
Let’s hope so. 

President Mitterrand. The lady. 

Q. Mr. President, I’d like to return to the 
question of the hostages for a moment. 
There are reports that Iran is offering its 
good offices, its influence, in trying to 
secure their freedom if in exchange Israel 
would free Sheik Obeid. Can you comment 
on that, please? 

President Bush. No, I can’t because I 
know nothing about it. I’ve read the re- 
ports, but nobody has come to me saying 
this is an offer from Iran. 

President Mitterrand. Soon it will be the 
end, so President Bush can go home. Presi- 
dent Bush still has some traveling to do. 

Q. Mr. President—President Bush, that 
is—may I ask if you are not just a bit disap- 
pointed in those States that many Ameri- 
cans feel were salvaged by this coalition, 
specifically Kuwait and Saudi Arabia, that 
they did not approach Secretary Baker with 
a bit more flexibility on the question of 
making peace with Israel? 

President Bush. I would say that there’s 
very few of us know exactly what they did 
say to Secretary Baker. And I had reported 
to me, by the Secretary, that there was 
some progress made. And so, I’m not going 
to look at any negative point there. The 
Saudis and the Kuwaitis have been very, 
very cooperative. And let’s hope that the 
Baker trip will be the first, and then there 
will be some more steps. Then there will be 
some international action that President 
Mitterrand was talking about. Maybe the 
French will go off and do something. But 
let’s hope that each step moves things for- 
ward. 

I am not about to say that the Saudis and 
the Kuwaitis were not forthcoming. And if 
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you're ever going to accomplish something, 
regrettably what’s discussed with them 
must be kept confidential. Peace has avoid- 
ed us for far too long out there, and the last 
thing I want to do is to try to be premature 
in assessing what one or the other coalition 
partners might be willing to do or have said 
that they’re willing to do. 

But I am not discouraged, Wyatt [Wyatt 
Andrews, CBS News], at all as a result of 
the report I received from Secretary Baker. 

President Mitterrand. 1 consider that 
what Mr. Baker is doing is very useful. Be- 
cause already, they have managed to clear 
the ground. They helped to clear the 
ground, and it’s a ground which is pretty 
cluttered up. And we intend taking part in 
this work that really has to be done. There’s 
a lot of diplomacy that is going to have to 
be done in order to avoid, once again, 
people who have recourse to military force. 
So, I think that our duty is clear. And what 
Mr. Baker is doing is going to provide us 
with material for our assessment on what 
we should do in the Middle East. And he’s 
establishing contacts. And we must open up 
new paths in relations with States. And it is 
our common duty. And we will greatly ben- 
efit from the type of talks that he is having. 

Q. This is for President Bush. To follow 
on your answer to John’s [John Cochran, 
NBC News] question, are you at all sur- 
prised that this process of nailing down a 
cease-fire and formally ending the war 
seems to be bogging down what you called 
details yesterday? And secondly, is there 
any chance that we're going to have a 
Korea-like situation where some time from 
now we're still going to be fighting over 
when the troops leave Iraq and when 
there’s going to be a formal end to the war? 

President Bush. 1 don’t see a good chance 
for a Korea-like situation. I am concerned 
about the instability inside of Iraq. But I 
think President Mitterrand put that very 
well when he said that was not an objective 
for us to dictate or control the situation in 
there. I think when you look back at how 
promptly Iraq came to that tent and then 
followed on with several of the require- 
ments, I think that that’s a reason to be 
optimistic. 

But we are not going to permit this to 
drag on in terms of US. significant pres- 
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ence a la Korea. So, I’m not worried about 
that parallel. 

President Mitterrand. Well, 1 think that 
we'll probably bring this to a close. 

Q. It’s a question for both of you. I'd like 
to ask you whether you think that in this 
process for the establishment of peace and 
security in the whole of the region of the 
Near and Middle East, do you think there’s 
room for the solution of the problem of 
Cyprus? And if so, in what framework? 

President Mitterrand. Well clearly, the 
problem of Cyprus is a problem that exists 
in its own right. It is not a problem directly 
related to the problems that we’ve just 
been talking about since the beginning of 
this conversation with the press. It’s a prob- 
lem that exists in its own right, but it is also 
part of—well, it’s a matter of international 
law. And the United Nations have, on sever- 
al occasions, expressed themselves. So, this 
is a problem that is not forgotten. But you, 
yourself, have so far centered your ques- 
tions mainly on the Middle East. Cyprus is 
not actually part of the Middle East. It’s not 
very far, admittedly. 

Now, I’d simply like to say in closing that 
we did also talk about other things. We 
even talked about Europe. [Laughter] Yes, 
and North Africa, too. Europe, which is 
very alive in all its diversity—the move- 
ments that are taking place in Europe and 
the awakening of nationalities and the at- 
tempts, already pretty well advanced, to 
sort of construct Europe in all areas. We 
talked about all that in very friendly—it was 
appropriate. 

I just wanted to add this information be- 
cause we’re here on the American conti- 
nent side of the ocean, so it’s natural that 
wasn’t the main thing that you were con- 
cerned about, I did want you to know that 
we did talk about Europe, too. We have 
problems there, too. 

Well, anyway, thank you very much, Mr. 
President. Thank you very much for your 
presence in our midst. And thank you, 
ladies and gentlemen. We will be meeting 
again soon, but somewhere else. 

President Bush. Mr. President, with your 
permission—she asked both, and I didn’t 
pop in there. But on Cyprus, again, the 
U.N. mandate is the thing, and the mandate 
of the Secretary General. Those are the key 





words in terms to the resolution of the 
Cyprus question in terms of U.S. policy. 
And that’s what we will be backing, is the 
Secretary General’s mandate, hoping that 
that will lead to peace in Cyprus. 

Thank you all very much. 


Note: The news conference began at 4:30 
p.m. in the Bougainvillier Room at the 
Hotel Meridien. Yitzhak Shamir is Prime 
Minister of Israel. President Mitterrand 
spoke in French, and his remarks were 
translated by an interpreter. 





Points of Light Recognition Program 





The President named the following individ- 
uals and institutions as exemplars of his 
commitment to making community service 
central to the life and work of every Ameri- 
can. 





March 9 
Margaret Conway, of Branchdale, PA 
March 11 


Henderson Hall/Barcroft Elementary School 
Adopt-A-School program, of Arlington, VA 


March 12 
Larry Dawson, of Indianapolis, IN 
March 13 


Literacy Volunteers of America-Albany, of 
Albany, GA 


March 14 


Mobile Medical and Dental Caring Unit, of 
Portland, OR 


March 15 
I Have A Future program, of Nashville, TN 
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March 10 

In the afternoon, the President returned 
to the White House from a weekend stay at 
Camp David, MD. 


March 11 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—Prime Minister Michel 
France; 

—the Vice President, for lunch; 

—Secretary of the Treasury Nicholas F. 
Brady; 

—John H. Sununu. 


Rocard of 


March 12 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—Republican congressional leadership; 

—the Cabinet; 

—John H. Sununu. 


March 13 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff. 

In the morning, the President received 
St. Patrick’s Day shamrocks from Foreign 
Affairs Minister Gerard Collins of Ireland in 
an Oval Office ceremony at the White 
House. 

In the afternoon, the President left the 
White House on a 5-day trip to Ottawa, 
Canada; Martinique; and Bermuda. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the President’s National Securi- 
ty Telecommunications Advisory Commit- 
tee: 
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Robert C. Brown III, of Texas. He would succeed 
Dean C. Swanson. Since 1979 Mr. Brown has 
served as president and chief executive officer 
of Sugar Land Telephone Communications, 
Inc., in Sugarland, TX. 

Arthur E. Hitsman, of Washington. He would 
succeed Mark K. Miller, Jr. Currently Mr. Hits- 
man serves as president of Boeing Computer 
Services in Seattle, WA. 

Richard D. McCormick, of Colorado. He would 
succeed Ruben F. Mettler. Since 1986 Mr. 
McCormick has served as president and chief 
operating officer of U S WEST, Inc. in 
Inglewood, CO. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the Intergovernmental Adviso- 
ry Council on Education for terms expiring 
July 27, 1994: 


Arthur Gaines, of Texas. He would succeed Lana 
Bethune. Currently Mr. Gaines serves as a visit- 
ing professor of education at Texas Southern 
University in Houston, TX. 

Marynell D. Reece, of Kansas. She would succeed 
Donald J. Devine. Currently Ms. Reece serves 
as treasurer for the Reece Construction Co. in 
Scandia, KS. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Janet A. Nuzum, of Virginia, to be 
a member of the United States Internation- 
al Trade Commission for the remainder of 
the term expiring June 16, 1996. She would 
succeed Ronald A. Cass. Since 1983 Ms. 
Nuzum has served as a professional staff 
member for the Subcommittee on Trade of 
the Committee on Ways and Means for the 
United States House of Representatives in 
Washington, DC. 


March 15 

The President declared that a major dis- 
aster exists in Georgia as a result of severe 
storms and flooding that began on March 1. 
He directed the Federal Emergency Man- 
agement Agency to provide assistance to 
supplement State and local recovery efforts. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 
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Submitted March 11 


William Harold Albritton III, 

of Alabarna, to be U.S. District Judge for the 
Middle District of Alabama, vice Joel F. 
Dubina, elevated. 


Submitted March 12 


Patricia F. Saiki, 

of Hawaii, to be Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration, vice Susan S. En- 
geleiter, resigned. 


Marilyn L. Huff, 

of California, to be U.S. District Judge for 
the Southern District of California, vice 
William B. Enright, retired. 


Weldon W. Case, 

of Florida, to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Overseas Private Invest- 
ment Corporation for a term expiring De- 
cember 17, 1993, vice Clarence J. Brown. 


Submitted March 13 


Janet A. Nuzum, 

of Virginia, to be a member of the USS. 
International Trade Commission for the re- 
mainder of the term expiring June 15, 1996, 
vice Ronald A. Cass, resigned. 


Raoul Lord Carroll, 

of the District of Columbia, to be President 
of the Government National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation, vice Arthur J. Hill, resigned. 
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Released March 11 


Fact sheet: 
Combating violent crime 





Fact sheet: 

The 400th daily Point of Light: Henderson 
Hall/Barcroft Elementary School Adopt-A- 
School program 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Weldon W. Case to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation. 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Marilyn L. Huff to be United 
States District Judge for the Southern Dis- 
trict of California 


Released March 13 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the air quality agreement sign- 
ing ceremony in Ottawa, Canada 


Fact sheet: 

Canada-US. air quality agreement 
Transcript: 

Press briefing on the Canada-U.S. air qual- 
ity agreement—by William K. Reilly, Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protec- 
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Released March 13 —Continued 

tion Agency, and Roger B. Porter, Assistant 
to the President for Economic and Domes- 
tic Policy 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved March 11 


S.J. Res. 58 / Public Law 102-9 
To designate March 4, 1991, as “Vermont 
Bicentennial Day” 


Approved March 12 


S. 379 / Public Law 102-10 
National and Community Service Technical 
Amendments Act of 1991 


S.J. Res. 84 / Public Law 102-11 
Disapproving the action of the District of 
Columbia Council in approving the Sched- 
ule of Heights Amendment Act of 1990 
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